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NOTES. 


Prof. Swing, in the Weekly Magazine, says “that 
to applaud James Freeman Clarke and Edward 
Everett Hale is like an essay in commendation of 
light and sunshine.” 


The right of woman suffrage has been granted 
in Washington territory. Thus do the younger ter- 
ritories of the West teach the lesson of a just and 
correct civilization to their older sister communities, 
the states. 


N. P. Gilman, in the Register, happily phrases the 
intellectual status of the ministers who to-day find 
the greatest success in point of audience and popu- 
lar following, as “those whose orthodoxy and whose 
rationalism are almost equally imperfect.” 


among the college dons on the occasion of his celebrated address to the 
Divinity School is a matter of history. But the heretics of one age become 
the saints and heroes of the next. Theodore Parker, who was perse- 
cuted in his day, is now characterized by no less an authority than the 
Lord Chief Justice of England as one of the highest and purest souls of 
America. And now Emerson, the ex-Unitarian minister, who was cast 
out by Boston Unitarians as a heretic, is spoken of by the greatest 
of modern critics as doing a work more important than Carlyle’s. 


The Living Church thus forcibly expresses a 
truth of great moment. It is a saying that might 
well be pasted in every pew and written large on 
every pulpit in the land: 


Every violation of truth is not only a sort of suicide in the liar, but is 
a stab at the health of human society. On the most profitable lie the 
course of events presently lays a destructive tax. 


We fear that the following from the Chicago 
Herald will not call out a due amount of sympathy 
from the residents of this city—our Western Baby- 
lon; because misery so loves company: 


The assertion is made by Rev. E. E. Hale, over his own signature, 
that public schools in Boston are closed by local school committees to 
give an opportunity for licensing liquor-sellers. By Massachusetts 
law no saloon can be licensed within a given distance of a public school. 
By the opportune closing of one of the schools for a few days eleven 
saloons obtained a license, and then it was re-opened. 


The Dayspring for January is a double number, 
by far the most excellent number in every way yet 
issued. The sermon on “ Faith,” by Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, is excellent reading for grown-up folks 
because it is so thoroughly within the reach of the 
little ones. Such numbers will go far to remove the 
prejudice now existing against so-called “ Sunday- 
school papers,” which, as a class, represent so much 
vapid inanity. 


Le Republicain of Boston, speaking of the recent 


testimonial to Parnell, says: | 

The Irish .... have gathered up from their poverty a truly mag- 
nificent sum to show their gratitude to the great patriot who has 
brought into existence the independent party in the English Parlia- 
ment. Itis a noteworthy fact that bishops, priests and laymen, how- 
ever deeply they may be attached to their form of religion, put all such 
prejudices aside where patriotism is concerned. Parnell, it should be 
remembered, as well as others of the most devoted champions of 
Ireland, is a Protestant. 


Waiving the political questions involved, we 
heartily rejoice with our exchange over the growth 


The London Inquirer of a recent date stains: 


the old prophetic principle as follows: 


We can wel] remember the time when cultured Boston society used 


of religious toleration in Ireland. 


The preachers are undoubtedly jealous of the 
influence of the Sunday newspaper. Between that 


to scoff at Emerson’s transcendentalism, and the sensation at Harvard! ANd the open theatres Sunday evening, they are in 
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a close place for an audience. How would it do to 
give every man who would come to church early a 
paper and an easy-chair, with the privilege of read- 
ing through service and sermon, unless they turned 
out more interesting than the paper? The audi- 
ences would surely grow, and the collections would 
just about pay for the papers, the sermons would 
brighten up a little, but the net result ? 


They have an Institute of Heredity in Boston, 
whose mission and object are explained in the title. 
Letters were read at a late meeting from Wendell 
Phillips, M. J. Savage, and others, who were unable 
to be present. The former warns these new reform- 
ers, laboring in the interests of that first of human 
rights, good parentage, not to expect an “easy suc- 
cess,” but to “ close up the ranks for a long and stern 
struggle;” while Mr. Savage reminds them that 
“science is teaching us that not poets only, but all 
men must be ‘ born, not made.’ ” 


The Inquirer of London, of the 22nd ult., quotes 
in full our recent editorial in which we commended 
the A. U. A’s. “Dollar Edition of Dr. Dewey’s 
Works” and urging the publication of a similar 
volume of Theodore Parker’s writings (and naively 
credits the whole to the Christian Register). We 
readily forgive the Inquirer for the mistake, for the 
added weight the suggestion may carry as coming 
from our bigger Boston brother. The Inquirer 
adds on its own account: 


We have every reason to believe that the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association would render all possible assistance in the circula- 
tion of a cheap edition of the works of Theodore Parker, “* perhaps the 
brightest and highest spirit you have,’ as the Lord Chief Justice re- 
cently told an American andience. 


No more stirring reading has come to our table 
for a long time than the speeches made at the un- 
veiling of the statue of Harriet Martineau in the 
“Old South” Meeting House on the 26th ult. Mrs. 
Livermore presided and Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Jr., 
and Wendell Phillips made speeches. The mantle 
of Mr. Garrison seems to have fallen on his son in 
a striking manner. Mrs. Livermure said of Har- 
riet Martineau’s one hundred and seven volumes 
that “each was not only a literary effort but a deed 
done for freedom—-she had an unpurchasable love 
for freedom.” Mr. Garrison recalled the time when 
“by a few simple words she identified herself with 
the abolitionists and forfeited the social recognition 
of Boston.” And Wendell Phillips the time 
when the only hall in Cambridge open to her to 
express her anti-slavery sympathy was “owned by 


the infidels. Think of that, ye friends of Chris. 
tianity; and yet the infidelity of that day was the 
Christianity of to-day.” 


Chunder Sen, whose death the telegraph has just 
announced, was the leader of that branch of the 
Brahmo Somaj of India that makes the nearest 
approach to Christianity. Many Christians have 
thought for years that he must become a convert 
very soon, but so far as we are informed he held 
his independent position to the last. He was a 
remarkable man, and, possibly without a very wide 
influence in his own country, he has attracted the 
attention of the civilized world. He has not always 
preached the same word, and his radical changes of 
doctrine have laid him open to the charge of incon- 
stancy to his ideal of the religious life. His friends 
would probably urge that these changes were due 
to his religious or mental growth, but it would be 
difficult to show this on any hypothesis. If he was 
consistent his mind must have been constituted as 
some people think Swedenborg’s was, beyond the 
comprehension of ordinary mortals. This is not 
spoken disparagingly, for there are some things bet- 
ter than consistency, and as a prophet whose word 
will live, as a preacher eloquent and fearless, as a 
reformer radical and earnest, his name will be long 


remembered. 


It was Chunder Sen’s fortune to die in the prime 
of life and with the harness on—a thing to be cov- 
eted always by 4 good man, and a fate often essen- 
tial to an earthly immortality. Claiming to be in- 
spired, and writing up to the day of his death the 
“Sacred Scriptures of the Aryas,” there is little 
probability that he could have sustained so exalted 
a character for many years. Now his words will 
indeed seem sacred to his church, who may be 
benefited by his death more than they would have 
been by his continued life had he remained with 
them. This church of the New Dispensation is 
also fortunate in having Mr. Mozoomdar, a man in 
our judgment much abler than Chunder Sen, to 
take up the work. We take it for granted that 
Sen’s mantle will fall upon the eloquent apostle 
whom we know, and we shall be grieved indeed if 
it be not so. 


W. M. Salter, leader of the Society of Ethical 
Culture in this city, contributes an article in 4 
recent number of the Index to the discussion of 4 
new school of religion, which contains many timely 
and suggestive ideas. The first desideratum for 
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thinks, but men; not men whose liberal breadth of 
view inclines them to hold no opinions of their own, 
but men who, starting from an honest standpoint, 
and aided by a rational method, are able to lead 
others, by processes of pure and enlightened reason- 


in Boston. Edward Everett Hale, John Fiske, 
Stanley Hall, Edwin D. Mead, Sanborn and others 
have been giving Saturday afternoon lectures on the 
“Pilgrim Fathers,” the “New England Town-Meet- 
ing,’ the “American Revolution” and kindred sub- 
jects to the boys and girls of Boston, who have 
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: 
such a school is neither money nor a building, he 


ing, in the search for truth. It is character, not 


been attending a thousand at a time. Let this 
individual opinions or theories, the quality of his 


good work go on. Let the story of Plymouth 
thought, not the outcome, which determines a teach- | Rock, Faneuil Hall and the Old Liberty Bell be 


er’s right to his high calling. 


Mr. Salter says, “Ij told again and again, not only in Boston, but in 
take it that there is such a thing as vigor of mind, | New York, Philadelphia, and above all in Chicago 
independent of the question of particular opinions, | and the cities of the West, that the young life may 
and that there are certain habits of the scholar, | run still deeper than that of the fathers and mothers 
thoroughness, accuracy, impartiality, of more sig-| who bore them. Only barbarians have no fore- 
nificance, and more value, to those who are influ- | fathers, and the savage man alone is indifferent of 


enced by him, than any of his special critical 
judgments.” 


The Dial speaks of the introduction of “the element 
of religious controversy” in a recent work of fiction, 
as a “glaring” fault, and as one which, in its opinion, 
must inevitably detract from the artistic excellence of 
a work of that kind. Why? Religion is one of the 
strongest motive forces of life and character, and we 
see no reason why the changing faiths and opinions 
of an age may not as fitly enter into the construction 
of the novelist’s plot, as a great political or social 
movement, such as writers like Reade, Dickens and 
Charlotte Bronté have used with admirable effect. 
The scene of Romola, the most artistic of George 
Eliot’s novels, is laid at the period of the earliest 

reform movement in the church, and when the 
ancient paganism was losing its last feeble hold on 
the world’s attention. Kingsley’s Hypatia, one of 
the permanent contributions to imaginative litera- 
ture, is occupied wholly with the struggles and con- 
troversies of the three religious sects, Jew, Pagan, 
and Roman, then existing in Alexandria. Werepeat 
our opinion that Broad-Churchism or the Anglican 
movement may be as appropriately embodied in the 
story-teller’s plot as the Corn Laws, or the Bread- 
winners’ strike in Buffland. 


—_—— - 


Last year witnessed the beginning of what it is 
hoped may become a real historical awakening in 
this country. Witness the admirable lives of the 
“American Statesmen Series,” the biography of 
James Buchanan, Thurlow Weed, and Julien’s Polit- 
ical Recollections; the history of American Common- 
wealths, that of Virginia and Oregon being already 
published; also the historical and political studies 
that have gathered around the Old South Church 


his ancestors. 
| 


eee ie 


And now comes the creaking whine of a fashion- 
able woman into this little hubbub about Matthew 
Arnold’s “snobbery.’”’ This American cry against 
“English snobs” is growing monotonous, to say the 
least, and comes with an ill-grace from a nation 
where “snobs” are so important a factor in society. 
Let us look at the case: A man makes a fortune 
retailing dry goods and notions, retires, makes for 
himself an elegant home, surrounds himself with 
art and literature; invites to his sumptuous house 
distinguished foreigners. All this is very good 
and eminently proper, a thing to be commended. 
But when the stranger accepts, not knowing that he 
is merely another embellishment and must pay his 
board by being at the disposal of his hostess, ready 
at any moment to be displayed with gobelin tapes- 
try, Chinese vases and oil paintings whenever she 
“exhibits,” and, in his ignorance of these claims, 
supposes himself and family invited for their own 
sakes — guests, not rented attractions, takes the 
liberty of making an engagement and fulfilling it 
without “the showman’s leave of absence” and so is 
not ‘fon exhibition as advertised,’ there comes a 
doleful wail about ingratitude, and the inconven- 
ience of entertaining, and the entire family, even to 
the poodle dog, are held up to public view as en- 
cumbrances by the daily press. It makes one blush 
for America. Whatever the faultsand foibles of 
our distinguished guest, between this English 
scholar and classic writer and the American mer- 
chant there can be no question as to which is pre- 
eminently entitled to the title “Snob.” 


“First cast out the beam out of thine own eye; 
and then thou shalt see clearly to cast out the mote 
out of thy brother’s eye.” 
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With the beginning of each new year the mind the rationalistic bishop, closed his masterly speech 
naturally takes a glance backward and makes note | with the ringing words—“ For these deeds he will 
of the vacant places. It is well to recall the nota-| be remembered when you whocensure him are dead 
ble dead as an example to the living. In commer- | and buried and Be ARSON x 
cial life we think of Nathaniel Thayer, Wm. E. 
Dodge and Peter Cooper, who amassed great for- 


tunes to the help and not to the hurt of their | characteristic promptness was on hand with the 
fellow-men. In our own household of faith we|New Year, bearing in the very color of its covers a 
mourn the loss of Charles T. Brooks; poet-preacher | warmer and more confident tone than the one of 
of Newport; Samuel Johnson, the manly but shy last year. For the first time in many years we are 
scholar-preacher; Warren H. Cudworth, tireless | enabled to bid it hearty welcome, for it now is, what 
chaplain in war and restless pastor in peace, who | so many of its friends, for years, begged it to become, 


on Thanksgiving Day fell dead in the pulpit where | “simply a directory, giving the facts as they actu- 
he had labored for thirty-one years; Wm. T. Clarke, 


whose life went out with the old year, who as editor 


_ = 


The “ Year Book” of the A. U. A. for 1884, with 


ally exist.” This list properly contains “all per- 
sons who have charge of Unitarian Societies in the 
of the Liberal Christian twelve years ago, contri- ‘United States and Canada; all ministers now living, 


buted much to the growth of the liberal press and | not in fellowship with some other denomination, 
made of that paper so large, tolerant, progressive | who have been pastors of such societies and have 
and aggressive an organ of the new religious thought | not withdrawn from the profession; and of ordained 
of this century, that at that time the Unitarians ‘ministers from other denominations, who have been 
were unprepared for and would not receive it. | approved by the Committee on Fellowship of the 


In this list we must mention the weird African | 
sybil, Sojourner Truth, who rounded out her cen-| 
tury and more of years. It will be well for us to) 

cherish her strange and homely story, that our) 

children may be taught a humility that destroys | 
the pride of birth or the conceit of race, and escape | 
the tyranny of a narrow science that seeks to invoice 
the power of soul by cataloguing the outward factors 
and material forces that enter into its environment. 


Looking across the water we notice the death of 
Prof. Siemans, one of the most profound among 
those who apply science to the practical problems of 
life; of Gambetta, who more than any other one man 
taught France by industry, economy and statecraft, 
to win that ascendency in continental Europe whichy 
Count Bismarck wrested from her on the battle-field; 
in art, Wagner and Doré; J. R. Green and Henri 


National Conference.” This presents to us a list of 
425 ministers and 356 societies—a list of very mod- 

est proportions, but of a most goodly fellowship 
‘notwithstanding. It is worth while to live and 
work for a fellowship that reaches from Douthit to 
Potter, and where W. H. Spencer and R. P. Steb- 

bins are found in neighborly relation, and where the 
apostolic names of Gannett and Eliot once more 
appear on the same page. This new basis of com- 
pilation enriches the list with the names of Dr. 
Bartol, Samuel Longfellow, J. H. Clifford and 
others, making it, all in all, one we would like to pre- 
sent to every subscriber of Unity if we only could 
afford it. A friend at our elbow has made a detailed 
‘study of the list, some of the results of which may 
be of interest. Twenty-six new names have been 


Martin among historians; and the brave, progres- 
sive and tireless Bishop Colenso. We think of him 
chiefly as the man who showed up the inconsistencies 
and absurdities found in the Pentateuch, but a higher 
place is that which he occupies in the memory of 
thousands of the half-civilized natives of Africa, to 
whom he was indeed a missionary of good-will, a 
herald of peace. He did not hesitate to stand be- 
tween these poor natives and the ponderous, grasp- 
ing greed of his own government. In the name of 
Jesus he defended these half-naked brethren of 
Africa against the usurpations of Great Britain. 
Let us remember him in the words of Dean Stanley, 


added, five of them ordained this last year; 6 new 
societies have been added—4 in the West, one in 
the East and one in the South; these make good the 
place of six names of obsolete societies dropped, all 
of the West. Fifteen parishes have changed minis- 
ters—11 in the East and 4 in the West; 20 socie- 
ties have equipped themselves with ministers that 
last year were reported as pastorless—16 in the East 
and 4 in the West; 14 of the unsettled ministers of 
1882 became settled in 1883, and 12 of the settled 
ministers of 1882 have become unsettled in 1883. 
Our Western list has been augmented by 4 recruits 
from the Kast, viz.: Revs. Abbott of St. Joseph, Sav- 


who, amid the hisses of those gathered to condemn 


age of Kansas City, Gibbs of Grand Haven, and 
Green of Louisville; by Miss Norris of North Platte, 
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and Blass of Jackson from the Meadville Theological 
School, and by T. J. VanNess of Boulder, Colorado, 
from the Cambridge Divinity School. 

In the preface fitting allusion is made to the fact 
that during the year 1883 over $150,000 have been 
subscribed for a new denominational house in Bos- 
ton; that the additional $50,000 endowment to 
Meadville has been completed; that only a few 
hundred are necessary to complete the payment of 
the New Orleans debt of about $12,000, we believe; 
of the publication of a Dollar Edition of the Works 
of Dr. Dewey; of the significance of the visit of 
Mozoomdar, “ whose words and spirit prove that 
God has given a witness of the truth to all souls 
that are earnestly seeking for the light;” and to the 
loss by death of Charles T. Brooks, Edward Crown- 


inshield, Warren H. Cudworth, Daniel F. Goddard, 
John Parkman, Edwin M. Stone, Henry Westcott 
and John A. Wilson. 

Altogether, there is now no better way for one to 
find out what and who American Unitarians are 
than by consulting this Year Book, which will be 


sent postpaid from this office on receipt of twenty- 
five cents. 


—, 


PREACHING ON THE STAGE. 


Wa have attended the play “ Young Mrs. Win- 
throp.” It is of the level and kind of almost all 
the plays now written and performed. Its chief 
excellence is negative—that it is not decidedly bad. 
Its plot is founded on the foolish misunderstand- 
ings that occur when married people do not confer 
together about their avocations; as, for example, 
in this case the mischief all comes from the husband 
concealing from his wife exertions he was making 
to screen her brother from the consequences of his 
dishonesty, which, in a real but utterly mistaken 
and childish kindliness, as one would treat a baby, 
the husband thought he must shield his wife, a 
grown woman, from knowing. The result was a 
number of mysterious actions which she interpreted 
wrongly, and the home was painfully disturbed. 
The rule in this matter should be that mature per- 
sons need not be shielded by ignorance or by any- 
thing more than loving sympathy in the things that 
come to meet them in life. But one striking and 
pleasing fact in the play, to which we wish to refer, 
is, that after the estrangement the reconciliation 
is brought about by reminiscences. A friend 
talking in the presence of the unhappy pair, art- 
fully referred to some scene in their early acquaint- 
ance, and thence went on to multiply reminiscences, 


me eee we 


calling up, one after another, situations, plays, 
works, sacrifices, words, scenes, in which they had 
lived together. The result was a revulsion of feel- 
ing under that spell, and explanation and reunion. 
Now, the potency of the spell consisted in the fact 
that it was simply a condensed living over again 
experience which had been deep living as they 
passed. Here, it seems to us, is a path for a 
dramatic poet which, so far as we know, none have 
followed as the fundamental idea of a high drama 
of life. The play in question treated it very poorly, 
without art or power, nor, it must be confessed, 
were the memories evoked of a noble kind for the 
most part, that is, we mean, such as appeal to the 
high and grand side of us; and yet the potency of 
the thought appealed to us. It simply falls under 
the general fact that if two souls wish to live close 
together in love, they must also walk side by side 
ina rich kind or quality of life. There must be 
something beautiful and soul-stirring in the life 
they lead, something in the experiences they share 
which does not merely center in their own emotions, 
but reaches out into the world and takes hold on 
the high meaning of life. These reminiscences be- 
come for them stored-up life, which their daily 
needs can draw on because it zs life, and which their 
love can feed on because it is joint life. This idea 
we have never seen in dramatic literature, except 
here and there a touch of it; never as the basis 
and ruling thought of a noble drama. Yetit seems 
to us to have great dramatic resources, and to be able, 
in the hands of a high poet, to teach a quickening 
and saving lesson in life. We are of those who 
have great love and admiration for the dramatic 
art, whether as literature or as the rendering of the 
poet’s thought on the stage. It has been hitherto 
one of the noblest branches of literature, and one 
of the most directly serviceable, too, in elevating 
and idealizing life; and the theatre, when poetry 
takes that bodily form and visible shape which 
Plato wished virtue might assume, must be peren- 
nial, so long, at least, as the human voice keeps its 
powerful charm, so long as music can add anything 
to a poem, so long as the action of the human body 
is beautiful. It would bea noble and useful play 
which should show the power of great and noble 
reminiscences, the resource, the happiness, the 
elasticity, the mental widening and the power of 
heart which they confer as the years go by, recur- 
ring like great visitors, with virtue to stir the heart 
as the feet would be stirred if the ground under 


them moved with a thrill of life. i. 
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Gontributed Mrticles. 


A NEW YEAR SONG. 
E. G. B. | 


eed 


We'll bury the Old Year to-night, friends: 
Toll the bell, roll the knell. 
Forever, he goes from our sight, friends, 
Toll, roll. 
And with him we'll bury all anger and hate, 
All doubt and misgivmg, 
All scorn and deceiving; 
Jealousies, fears; 
Despondency, tears; 
Faithlessness, selfishness, all that uprears 
To mock us and balk us and darken our fate. 


Chorus—Then ring, ye bells, 
Sing, ye bells, 
Wildly out-fling, ye bells, 
Full notes, from deep throats, 
Greetings of love. 


We'll welcome the New Year to-night, friends, 
With ringing and singing; 
He comes bringing gladness and light, friends, 
Ring, sing. 
He bears with him solace for grief left behind; 
Hope, stronger and surer; 
Faith, deeper and purer; 
Tenderness; truth; 
Charity; ruth; 
Kindly forgiveness for warm-blooded youth; 
And sweeter, completer, true-love for mankind. 


TREES. 


E. F. 8. 


How helpful to my life are forest trees! 

Their beauty charms me, while their strength sustains 
My weakness, and to be a day with them 

Is as a sweet communion-day with God. 

How like a strong man stands the sturdy oak 
Mightier than all his fellows; yet he seems 

To boast not strength inherited, so much 

As from fierce battling with the elements, 
Relying not on Providence alone, 

But on himself, remembering the past, 

And how from feebleness he grew to strength. 
Was ever king in purple and in gold 

So grand as they in autumn’s coloring? 


A most inspiring lesson to my life 
Their beauty teaches. In it I behold 
A type of what this human life should be 


When the end cometh. . 
Faces I have seen 


Which speak to me, even as these autumn leaves, 
Of a rich harvest safely garnered in. 

Would autumn leaves be just as richly dyed, 
Did only sunshine and warm summer showers 
Fall on them, and the dreary days come not? 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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But even as glory of the king may fade, 

Or he be robbed of all his rich attire, 

So fade and pass away their glories; 

While ever and anon the drear winds sigh 

A requiem of sadness. Yet above 

The dead leaves rustling do the days go on, 
And spring-time gladness will return again. 

Q, in their hours of calm do trees not dream 
Of the bright days to come of bud and bloom? 


Thus do they speak to me, and seem to teach 
The wondrous mystery of life and death. 
The first spring dandelion’s bloom is more 
To me than all the written word; it speaks 
Directly to the soul, and seems to be 

The voice of God. Itis a thing of life, 
And what can better solve the mystery? 

It is a proof of promises fulfilled, 

And bids us trust unfalteringly, when 

Again the dead leaves rustle "neath our feet, 
And the cold snow shall cover all we love. 


© God, so many paths lead unto thee 
*T were strange if any soul should miss the way! 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


PROTESTANTISM AN INTELLECTUAL 
MOVEMENT.* 


EDWIN D. MEAD. 


Luther stands for Intellectuwalism in religion. I 
mean by Intellectualism here the doctrinal and 
speculative factor in religion, as contrasted with the 
ethical and practical. Protestantism was primarily 
an intellectual movement. I do not say it was not 
a moral movement too. It is easy to point out some 
of the gross immoralities which provoked it, and 
there is no doubt that these were what first and 
chiefly moved the masses to the Reformation. But 
Luther saw, Protestantism saw or believed it saw, 
the cause of the immorality to be false doctrine, 
and it believed the cure to be true ductrine. Herein, 
—in its primary intellectualism—the Lutheran 
movement differs from the Wesleyan movement, and 
in a very great degree from Christianity. Herein, 
it resembles the Unitarian movement in New Eng- 
land. ‘‘ The scribes and the Pharisees sit in Moses’ 
seat,” said Christ. “All, therefore, whatsoever they 
bid you observe, that observe and do, but do not ye 
after their works.” And Wesley had very little 
trouble with the English catechism, but very much 
trouble with English immorality and irreligion. 
But, with Luther, the case is different. He was not 
primarily a practical reformer, but a doctrinal 
reformer. “Wiclif and Huss,” he said, “assailed the 
immoral conduct of the papists; but I chiefly oppose 
and resist their doctrine. I affirm, roundly and 
plainly, that they preach not the truth. To this I 
am called. I take the goose by the neck and set 
the knife to its throat. I fall upon the pope’s soul 
—his doctrine,—not regarding his body—that is, 


*From the advance sheets of Mr. Mead’s work on Martin Lather; @ 


Study of Reformation, 
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his wicked person and life. When I can show that) larger and more dutiful man, a more saintly and 
the papists’ doctrine is false, which I have shown, | heroic one, than you can ever make him by telling 
then I can easily prove that their manner of life is| him, ever so Sinaitically, Do your duty, do the right, 
evil. For when the word remains pure, the man-| just becauso it is right? Other men have labored, 
ner of life, though something therein be amiss, will| and we have entered into their labors; and grati- 
be pure also.” With his usual reckless inconsist-| tude, with throbbing heart, leaps up to answer 
ency, he says on the same page, “Our maaner of| grace. Are we debtors to the past? Then, we 
life is as evil as that of the papists;”’ and we well, | must be creditors of the future, and so stand justi- 
know that he did pay very much regard to the | fed i in our membership in the great body of hu- 
pope’s “wicked person and life.” But this passage | manity, to whose soul—hbe praised, O Heaven— 
truly and well illustrates the fundamental character | | ““ Past time and the time to be are one, 
of Luther’s mind and the order of his thought. “Tf a 
any man will do God’s will,” said Jesus, “he shall; Humanity, the Holy Ghost of God and Truth in 
know of the doctrine.” If any man hath the pure| humanity, has wrought for us these benefits and 
doctrine, said Luther, more like Paul, his life will! nobilities.s Humanity hath borne our griefs and 
be pure also. The life—that is the first thing with | carried our sorrows; it was wounded—and will be 
Jesus; the truth—that is always the first thing with | wounded—for our transgressions; it was bruised for 
Luther. I do not make the antithesis for the sake | our iniquities; the chastisement of our peace was 
of condemning Luther. I hold both sayings to be! upon it; and with its stripes we are healed. 
true, though each is only half of the truth. What} I believe,—I may be wrong,—but I believe that 
is Luther’s truth? What is the real meaning and | this is the essential and eternal truth in Luther's 
virtue of his doctrine of justification by faith, if we| doctrine of imputed sin and righteousness, and 
can get it out of its strange and ghostly theological | points the way to worthy understanding of what 
atmosphere into the natural, wholesome light of | Protestantism calls “the scheme of salvation.” This 
day? Is it not this—that, if you want to make a| scheme, to be sure, would never have gotten such 
hero of a man, the surest way to do itis to fill his| grasp upon the souls of men, did it not stand for 
mind with some great and noble idea, some concep- | truth; and the New Faith will never get beyond it 
tion of life, of neighborhood, of the State, of| by negation, but only by intelligent and sincere sub- 
destiny, of this God’s universe, very much loftier | sumption of it ina higher synthesis. Men must be 
and more commanding than he has had before?) taught, it seems, in religion, as in all besides, by 
Place two men together in the battle—two men of! object lessons; and Christ was the great object les- 
equal courage and of equal honor. Tell this one to, son, for the Western World, of the conception of 
fight veliantly where he is placed, on the side where | humanity as one in essence and idea with the Power 
he sees good men are ranged, and more and more by which the worlds are and were created. 
he shall find out what it is all about, andinthe end; Luther’s inveterate and almost wrathful depreci- 
be satisfied; and let this other have clear conscious-| ation of good works as affecting man’s salvation 
ness that the flag which leads him is the flag of his| seems to me a radical mistake. The theory of the 
State, that the State is in him and behind him, and! old Church, however bad its practice, was better 
that the just cause, well understood, in w hich his | than this. This casts a slur on that which we 
sword is drawn, is that of his State’s honor and! count first in life, and ever must count first,—mor- 
salvation. In whose arteries, think you, will the} ality and character. Nor can it be successfully de- 
blood course reddest and most dynamic, and which ‘nied, I think, that its effects in Protestant Christen- 
is likeliest to be the hero? Or give a man a grand | dous- —so far as it has had effects, and not been 
and true conception of humanity and _ history.| neutralized or complemented by primary human 
Teach him that his freedom and every privilege he | reason—have been mischievous. The Church has 
holds great and sacred—the book, the school, the, substituted vouchers of agonies and illuminations 
State, science, art, law, and decency, even each’ as the rule to govern her baptisms, for her Master’s 
steady impulse to what is good and public, —that simple canon, By their fruits ye shall know them; 
every institution and possession which represents; and orthodoxy is a more potent credential than 
unselfishness and differentiates him from the boor, | philanthropy for her high places. Thus has she 
the blackguard, the savage, and the brute,—that’ hurt her own repute, and, what is worse, impaired 
every one of these is the outcome and the monu | her virtue and her sanity. 
ment of the devotion and the martyrdom of the; What especially stirred Luther to so great dislike 
ages, the witness that, for hum: unity’ s sake and of Aristotle was Aristotle’s doctrine that good works 
truth’s sake, men through the long generations, make the habit or principle. “It grieves me to the 
superior to every suffering and temptation, have heart,” said Luther, “that the damned, arrogant, 
kept the faith,- such faith ¢ as their time had come rascally heathen with his false words has seduced 
to,—not counting their lives dear unto them. Teach! and befooled so many Christians.” But Luther 
him that, make him really understand and appro-| should have known that, even with Aristotle, the 
priate it, and do you not see, my friends, that, by | good deed gets all its value, and is a moral deed at 
such a sense of the cost of society and the profound | all, only from and through its motive; and it is hard 
significance of human history, a man who has any | ‘for us to understand how he should not have known 
manhood in him to be stirred is going to be made a’ also that a pure motive to a good deed is possible 
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with no theology and no philosophy at all, and that | 
every such good deed helps genuinely both to fix 
good habit and to induce the mind toward truth. 
The Church’s doctrine, formulated in the Thirteenth | 
Article of the Thirty-nine, that all good works done | 
“out of Christ,” ast he phrase is—that is, done by | 
those who do not believe the Creed,—are of the na- 
ture of sin, and displeasing in the sight of God, is 
the most monstrous and immoral doctrine into which | 
theologians were ever betrayed by their mad 
schematizing. 

But, arbitrary, violent, and one-sided as Luther’s 
doctrine is, it is a mighty witness to the omnipo. 
tence of ideas and the certain truth that everything 
must come to the intellectual justification in the 


end. The dictum of Socrates, that knowledge is | 
virtue, may be true or may not be. Ideally, I hold | 
it true. Practically, it is an unsafe proverb, since | 
knowledge is never perfect; and we are all ac- | 
quainted well enough with the immorality and | 
selfishness of most enlightened men, and the moral 
excellence of bigots and fools. But, if truth be 
not goodness, it is certainly the next thing to it in 
this world; and the New Faith would make a great | 
mistake if, in any abandonment to the ethical and 
humanitarian passion, which now at last seems to) 
be genuinely and nobly developing in it, and in| 
which all men must rejoice, it neglected for a mo-| 
ment its duty in the direction of rationalism and_ 
enlightenment. Never be patient with that common | 
saying, that it does not matter what a man believes, 
so long as his heart is right. It does matter. It 
is of immense importance that a man’s creed be 
right, as well as his heart. His creed is going to. 
tell upon his heart most mightily with the years; | 
and, day by day, it is going to determine whether | 
he will deal with this duty to his brother man and | 
with this great public interest in a large way or a’ 
small way. No wise and serious man, it seems to| 
me, can lift up his eyes and see how, even in this | 
free and enlightened America, all about you, in| 
your street, in your house, family life is embittered, 
friends alienated, lovers torn asunder, faithful and 
able scholars elbowed into attics that pedants and | 
parrots may teach in your colleges, a thousand | 
sacred and public interests settled without reason, | 
entailing waste and misery and injustice horrible, | 
all through the ignorance, the superstition, the. 
narrow-mindedness and false creed of good people 
—people, as you say, whose hearts are right, people 
of good intentions,—no man, I say, can see this, | 
no man, into whose soul the iron of it has entered, | 
can see this without crying out, in agony of anger, | 
the old word, Hell is paved with good intentions: | 


What you need is light and knowledge,—the eye of | years ago. 


a better, larger creed above your blind good inten- 
tions. It is not enough to.be good in this world; 
we must also be true, altogether true, always lifting 
up our creed into conformity with the highest sci- 
ence of our time, always keeping our minds alert 
for new knowledge, and always standing resolutely | 


for the largest and noblest philosophy which it is | 
possible for us to reach. The Unitarian movement’ 
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in New England may have erred by over-intellee- 
tualism. Channing, in his later years, had sad 
misgivings as to its nature and its fate, because, 
like Lutheranism, it was not primarily an impulse for 
the moral regeneration of society and of the sonl. 
Brt let not the New Faith ever err by under-intel- 
lectualism. Let no noble enthusiasm for humanity 
and good works betray us into slighting science, 
faith, philosophy, and speculation. Speculation is 
the wings of the mind; for the mind is a winged 
thing, and not a creeping thing. Concepts without 
intuitions, Kant said, are empty: intuitions with- 
out concepts are blind. In such wise complemen- 
tary and inter-dependent are faith and works, 
philosophy and duty. Faith without works, said 
St. James, in the text so hated by Luther, is dead; 
and works without faith, duty without philosophy 
or outlook, may not expect long life. 


HYMN. 


KRISTOFER JANSON. 


| Translated by E. E. M. | 
O man—thou art like Jesus, God’s own Son! 
Fear not to lift up unto Him thy face! 
Thou, like this world amid the star-sown space, 
Art shining Word of God, the Glorious One. 


The sensual man, the soulless creature there, 
The drunkard who has lost all human grace,— 
These are the outburnt ashes of the race, 

The wreck of what the Lord once made so fair 


Mourn if you will, but do not idly stay, 

Like Jeremiah in lamentations vain; 

’Tis work alone that serves man’s truest gain, 
And work we must so long God gives us day. 


Strive for the life that Jesus led of old, 

And make His thorny, radiant path thine own; 
His conquering banner onward bear alone, 
Trusting and patient in good works untold. 


So on the broken ruins of the past 

Is raised the temple to God’s glory there. 

The proud inscription let it ever bear,— 

“Who helps himself, God helps from first to last.” 


GEORGE ELIOT.* 


CELIA P. WOOLLEY. 


Mr. Cooke’s volume on George Eliot is a worthy 
successor to that on Emerson, published about two 
In the clear and comprehensive char- 
acter of his thought, the tone of high moral earn- 
estness which marks every page, and the general 
excellence of his style, Mr. Cooke is. rapidly win- 
ning his way to an honorable place among the 
writers of his time. George Eliot offers an at- 


tractive though not wholly congenial theme to the 
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pen of her latest biographer, who handles his sub- 
ject in a thoroughly enlightened and candid man- 
ner. ‘The story of her life occupies only the first 
four of the twenty-one chapters which make up) 
the book, and the reader gathers little therefrom | 
that he had not already learned in Miss Blind’s | 
book and the numerous sketches and noticés pub- | 
lished after her death. Mr. Cooke expressly dis- | 
claims in his preface all intention of writing a 
“ Life,” his work being wholly of an interpretative | 
and critical nature. Nor, we feel compelled to say, | 
has he told us anything that is particularly new of | 
his subject in this regard, but has rather arranged | 
and put into definite form and statement the pre | 
vailing opinion, the general sentiment and estimate | 
of George Eliot’s character and writings, heid by | 
the intelligent and thoughtful public for which she 
wrote. Yet Mr. Cooke’s book is by no means de-| 
void of originality, every chapter of which bears | 
evidence of a mind working its own way, by patient 
and independent effort, to its own ‘conclusions. | 
The tone of the book is mod: astly impersonal 
throughout, the writer taking occasion only in a 
few instances to record his dissent from, or distrust 
of the principles and methods associated with the 
name of George Eliot. That philosophical basis of 
life, duty and religion which George Eliot and a 
number of her compeers found in the teachings of 
modern science, furnishes, in the writer’s opinion, 
& very inadequate foundation for any true aspiring 
faith, any real ennobling work of art, or grandly 
heroic deed. He is not able to dismiss from his | 
mind, what he deems the too positive character and 
materialistic tendency of her writings, voicing in 
this respect the rather crude and timorous verdict 
of the majority. Mr. Cooke is rather an admirer 
of George Eliot than a believer in the lasting merit 


and value of her works. He labors with conscien- : 


tious pains to treat his subject with exact logical | 


fairness, every page bespeaking this barest and 
diligent purpose, but he fails at times to arrive at 
a careful sympathetic understanding of it. 

George Eliot was both the product and witness 
of the age in which she lived, he tells us, the able 
advocate of a theory of life based on a purely 
agnostic perception of things, and of only a transi- 
tional value. We may accept this conclusion, in 
the main, without assenting to any further im- 
plication it is made to contain; for itis the worthiest 
praise of the greatest souls the world has known, 
that they but represented and helped carry forward 
the spirit of their own times. The most ardent 
admirer of the author of Romola is not required 
to believe that her writings contain a complete ex- 
position of the great themes she handled. The term 
“transitional” explains nothing, or all that is neces. 
sary, according to its relations. The best things 
history and the progress of man have yet won for 
the world had only a transitional value in respect 
to the better things that came after. The new 
philosophic creed of the times, as stated by Mr. 


man as he would have us believe. We must respect 


his honest judgment if he indeed feels bound to 


hold that discouraging view of the tendencies of 
‘modern thought which he sets forth in summing up 
his estimate “of the character and influence of 
George Eliot; but the true revelator of this great 
soul must bring a degree more of poetic insight to , 
his task, a clear and fearless vision that shall take 
note of all the larger possibilities of faith and hu- 

man happiness which come with a more perfect 
‘apprehension of the word law, and which sees in 
the dreaded science of tne day, not the bar, but the 
means to a complete fulfillment of man’s high 
destiny. As a piece of critical exposition, aside 
from this main inference, Mr. Cooke has done his 
work admirably. The chapter on George Eliot’s 
poetry is one of the most satisfactory in the book, 

and the explanation of the reconcilement afforded 
in her writings between the conflicting philosophic 
theories of Kant and Locke contains a very instruc- 

tive bit of reading. The mingled tendencies of her 
mind toward mysticism and Comtism are also clearly 
portrayed; while the analogy drawn between her 
strong altruistic sense, and the benevolent theories 
of the Christian moralists is very ingenious, and 
perhaps sound. 


FRAGMENTS.* 


FROM CYNTHIA ELDERBLOW'S JOURNAL. 


In early autumn a gentle frost changes the maple 
leaves to the richest scarlet and gold, giving to the 
landscape a dazzling beauty which rivals even the 
loveliness of summer verdure. So the petty dis- 
appointments of life refine the character and lend 
to the countenance that indescribable charm to 
which mere physical beauty can never aspire. 


Socrates invented common sense just as Ceres 
invented corn. But, while the latter gave her in- 
vention to mankind, requiring only the labor of 
planting to insure the reward of harvest, the former 
obtained a patent on his, and disposed of his right 
of sale to the gods. They bestow this sixth sense 
upon whom they please, and the mortal who has 
not received it as a gift can never hope to acquire 
it even by his most strenuous efforts. 


White light is found by analysis to be composed 
of colored rays so harmoniously blended as to form 
a perfect whole whose compound nature would not 
be suspected by the ordinary observer. Thus the 
excellences and imperfections of the human charac- 
ter may be so admirably balanced as to form a 
whole as perfect as white light. When such a char- 
acter is analyzed, its various tints shine forth with 
the beautiful iridescence of mother-of-pearl. 


Certain aromatic herbs must be crushed ere their 
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* While in search of “copy”? we recently stumbled on some pages of 
a somewhat unique and antique journal, written by a mental recluse. 
These pages seemed to contain so much pungent wisdom in short metre 


Cooke, is as depressing to contemplate, and as 
fruitless of the good results of hope and faith to 


| that we have secured some of them for publication, and as opportunity 
offers, our readers may know more of Cynthia Elderblow’s thoughts 
and feelings.—EDIrTor. 
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perfume becomes perceptible; some fruits require 


a slight touch of frost to develop their full sweet. 
ness; a few light clouds are necessary to the pro. 
duction of a perfect sunset; ’tis the thunder-cloud 
that has the silver lining, and the beautiful parti- 
colored rainbow is seen only after a storm. Mis- 
fortunes develop the human character in directions 
hitherto unsuspected, and adversity forms a hand. 
some setting for either permanent virtues or evanes 
cent graces. 


A white lie is fiction embroidered upon fact. 
When purchasing embroidery, one should be careful 
that the pattern is not too elaborate nor the mater- 
ial too fine and thin, as in that case it soon wears 
out and must be replaced by something else. While 
a white lie, like a piece of handsome embroidery, 
may be more pleasing to contemplate than plain 
truth, yet, if the fiction is too elaborately wrought 
upon the fact, it ceases to have a market value even 
as a work of art. 


Determination differs widely from obstinacy, with 
which it is sometimes confounded. Determination 
settles upon an end to be attained only after mature 
deliberation, and then quietly uses every means in 
its power to accomplish its purpose; it is like an 
elastic rod which can be bent in various directions, 
but which always assumes its original position when 
the pressure isremoved. Obstinacy, on the contrary, 
has no aim but to gratify its own unreasonable 
desires, and it holds to them with a pertinacity 
which is proof against persuasion or argument; like 
a huge rock which is affected by neither storms nor 
sunshine, it offers an unyielding resistance to both 
kindness and abuse. 


THE BLENDED SONGS. 


T. P. WILSON. 


Along a green and shady lane, 
A winsome, barefoot boy 

Was singing, and his rustic song 
Told to the winds his joy. 


O’er-head a golden oriole 
Was caroling his lay; 

The truant breeze stole the glad notes, 
And bore his song away. 


© happy bird! O barefoot boy! 
On all the winds that blow, 

Far o’er the land and o’er the sea, 
Thy —_ shall blended flow. 


— — 


KING’S CHAPEL AND EARLY UNITA- 
RIANTSM. 


A PAPER READ BEFORE TH® WOMEN'S AUXILIARY CONFERENCE OF 
CINCINNATI, DEc. 12, 1883, BY Mra. Groree A. THAYER. 


Every Western woman who goes to Boston, let 
us say of a summer day, as in bounden duty to 
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liberty was yon and at the same time to combine 
pleasure with duty by catching the flavor of the 
sea breezes for which Boston is also famous, is 
quite certain, as she wanders about the town, to 
have her attention drawn to the modest granite 
church which stands at the junction of School and 
Tremont streets. With its low, square tower it 
resembles one of the old Norman churches which 
are so charming a feature of English landscapes. 
It is an oasis of placidity in a desert of turmoil. 
The roar of the city is all about it;—State street, 
the money mart of Boston, and Washington street, 
the chief artery of traffic, are both within almost a 
stone’s throw. Parker’s, a hostelry whose repute 
for good living fills its rooms with an unbroken 
throng of guests from the world over, is just across 
the street, and the towering City Hall, in Italian 
Renaissance style of mansard roofs and groups of 
small columns and dormer windows, of which we 
are getting a little tired in their repetition in every 
new postoffice of the land, crowds close upon its 
chancel. As it is now, so always this part of the 
city has been the heart of the great interests of the 
town. Eastward, towards the sea, were and are 
the Old State House, the Old South Church, one of 
the earliest religious homes of the Puritans, and 
Fanevil Hall, for many years since the Old South 
was abandoned for such uses, the gathering place 
of great political or other popular movements. The 
elder Bostonian recalls some of the old taverns, in 
the same neighborhood, torn down in the march of 
improvement, which were the places of resort of 
the newsmonger when newspapers were unknown 
or rare. Upon the west, facing upon the street now 
called Tremont, were stately private residences 
with ample gardens, one of which houses was occu- 
pied by that Judge Sewall of witchcraft fame, 
whose diary is one of the best extant pictures of 
the manners and morals of colonial New England. 
The mansions and gardens have long since disap- 
peared under the pressure of demands for stores 
and offices, but some remnants of that elder day 
still remain to keep King’s Chapel in some ancient 
company, in the graveyards, of which there are two, 
only a few squares apart, which probably once 
formed a single burial-ground. Here, peeping 
through the iron fence, one may read the names of 
deceased magnates of the commonwealth and na- 
tion whose ashes have gone to nourish the roots of 
the majestic elms which overshadow the ground, or 
the woodbine which clambers about the church. 
But as the grounds are full of pitfalls the entrance 
to the cemeteries is stoutly locked. ‘Tradition says 
that the church which we now know as King’s 
Chapel, or rather its first predecessor, was built 
into the corner of this burial-ground through a 
high-handed act of King James the Second’s offi- 
cials, who, being unable to buy a convenient lot for 
a church of the Establishment from the stubborn 
Puritans, confiscated a part of the town graveyard 
to their needs. The church within is both old and 


perform a pilgrimage to the land where American 


new. The square pews are there with some slight 
alterations; the pulpit, half way down the aisle, a 
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circular box with a steep, winding staircase, is 
surmounted by a huge half-egg-shell of a sound- 
ing board. These recall the church furniture of 
the ancestors. But handsome fluted columns and 
frescoed walls bear witness to modern taste and 
wealth, and the tablets sacred to the memory of 
the sons of its worshipers who died in the war for 
the Union, attest the identity of its people with the 
present public spirit of the land. 

The interest which King’s Chapel! has for us 
above its antiquity comes from its being a pioneer 
church of American Unitarianism. It was within 
its walls just after the close of the Revolutionary 
war that a man was ordained as its minister who 
rejected the doctrines of the Supreme Divinity of 
Christ and the Trinity. But before we tell how 
that happened it may be well to explain the exist- 
ence of this church of the hated Episcopal estab- 
lishment in a@ community most of whose leading 
members had fled from the religious persecutions 


of the church of England. Boston, as we all know, 


was settled by what they are still pleased i in Great | out any formal dedication, for the Boston populace 


Britain to call dissenters, or, as this particular | 
branch of dissent was termed, Puritans. The name 
Puritan probably means not so much one of unusu- 
ally severe morality as one who was zealous to 
purify the Christian church from superstitions like 
the mass, saint and image worship, or confession to 
& priest. With their hatred to Romanism was asso- 
ciated an equally strong aversion to bishops, whether 
Protestant or Catholic, and in the display of this 
dislike they called down upon their heads the perse- 
cuting fury of the English bishops before which 
they had to flee for their liv es, first to Holland and | 
then to America. Very naturally the name of the 
church of England was an offense to Puritan ears. 
Throwghout the Massachusetts colony the form of | 
worship was the simplest congregationalism without 
liturgy or processions. Quakers and Baptists there 
were, but no church which used a prayer-book or 
chanted in a dead language. As Boston increased 
in population and wealth it became of sufficient. 
importance in the eyes of Great Britain to be pro- 
vided with officers and soldiers from the mother 
country, and many of these were, of course, strong 


adherents of the established English church who 


wanted a place of worship. 
One of the early royal governors, Edmund Ran- 


dolph, was foremost in asserting the rights of his 
fellow Episcopalians, and in 1686 he imported a | of his expurgating work grew the King’s Chapel 


chaplain and set up in an old room of the town-_| 


house—where the old State House now stands—the | that Christ is God, or that there are three persons 


first service that had been countenanced in Boston, : 
after the form of the church of England. MRan-_ 
dolph was soon succeeded by another ‘English gOV- 
ernor, Andros, but he still stayed in Boston, and, 


under his infiuence Gov. Andros, after looking about 
among the Congregational meeting houses, of which | him a Bible and declared him to be their proper 
there were several, to see which would best suit his 
purposes, notified the minister and proprietors of 


the Old South that he would use their house for 


half of the time. Might was right, and with no good 
grace the congregation yielded to what they could 


? 
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not help. This in| pag continued two years, . he 
Episcopalians probably worshiping in the morning, 
and the Congregationalists in the afternoon. Some- 
times when the morning service was long the after- 
noon people were forced to wander back and forth 
iu the streets until room was made for their 
entrance. Of one such occasion Judge Sewall writes 
in his diary 

“March 27, 1687. Governor and his retinue met in 
our meeting at 11; broke off past 2, because of the 
sacrament and Mr. Clark’s long sermon, though we 
were appointed to come half hour past one; so ’twas 
a sad sight to see how full the street was with peo- 
ple gazing and moving to and fro, because had not 
entrance into the house.” It should be said to the 
credit of the Episcopalians that some of the more 
prominent of them, during this enforced possession, 
contributed to the church expenses of the regular 
congregation. 

In 1689 the first wooden house on the ground of 
| the present King’s Chapel was quietly occupied with- 


was yet in no gentle mood towards Episcopacy, and 
in the course of the summer of its erection mobbed 
the building by breaking its windows and defiling its 
doors and walls. Thirty years later the house was 
rebuilt; and again in 1754 a more substantial stone 
edifice was erected, which is that which now remains 
under the name of King’s Chapel, or, as it used to 
be more generally termed by Bostonians, Stone 
Chapel. 

When the Revolution broke out in 1770 the con- 


‘seattered, most of them going to the mother coun- 


egation, made up principally of loyalists or Tories, 


try—and now, since British cavalry had desecrated 
the Old South Meeting House, that congregation 
took possession of the chapel for five years. 

The war ended, the Episcopalians slowly rallied 
and invited an unordained man, Mr. Jas. Freeman, 
to become their reader; but a process of revolution 
had been going on in New England theology as well 
as in polities, and Mr. Freeman had not been long 
in his office before it was discovered that both he re 
and the larger part of the church proprietors had Fe 
ceased to believe in the leading doctrines of the 
Trinitarian churches. Mr. Freeman carefully de- 
fined his position in a series of sermons and proposed 
to alter the English liturgy so as to better fit it to 
his advanced views. The people assented, and out 


| Prayer- book, which omits all Rocksinée implying 


| in the Godhead. But with this change of doctrinal 
position it was naturally out of the question for 
Mr. Freeman to find an Episcopalian bishop who 
would properly ordain him, and so the congregation 
took the office of ordination upon themselves, rave 


minister. He was ordained in 1787 and was the 
first American preacher who openly avowed himself 
a Unitarian. We get some glimpse of his opinions 
in the reported conversation when he applied tothe 
Connecticut convention of Episcopal clergy for or- 
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dination. He asked that the office of minister} ters for his heresies. So he declared with almost as 
might be bestowed at their hands without any other! much frankness as did Dr. Freeman after him, that 
conditions than his declaring his faith in the Holy | there was but one true God, the God and Fathor of 
Scriptures. That sort of declaration, they answered, | Christ, and seeing that there were three persons in 
amounted to nothing. Any heretic might subscribe | the Godhead, it would not surprise him if the Pope 
to the Bible. Would he declare that he could con- | and council added a fourth in the person of the 
scientiously read the whole book of Common Prayer. | mother of God. 

“No; there are some parts of that book which I do | Through the century he and a great many other 
not approve.” ‘ What parts?’ ‘The prayers to|of his Massachusetts brethren protested in their 
the Son and Holy Spirit!” “You do not, then, be-| minds, and put their protest into the spirit of their 


lieve the doctrine of the Trinity?” ‘No! upon that, | preaching, against ideas of God and of religion in 
/ point two passages of Scripture are decisive—‘ There | general which shocked their sense of justic ® and 


is but one God, the Father, and one mediator between | which confounded their reason. They could not 
God and man, the man Christ Jesus.’ ‘There is| see how the Son of God could be the same person 
but one God,the Father,and one Lord Jesus Christ.’”’| as God the Father, nor of equal dignity with the 
* But are not all the attributes of the Father attrib-| Father; nor could they accept the common teachings 
uted to the Son? Omnipotence for instance?” “Itis| of orthodox Calvinism that from the foundation of 
true,” Mr. Freeman answered, “that our Savior says! the world all but a handful of Christians, called the 
of himself, ‘All power is given me in heaven and in| elect, were doomed to everlasting torment because 
earth.” You will please ‘to observe here that the they were so unlucky as to be descended from the 
power is said to be given. It is a derived power. | first great sinner, Adam. 
After some more conversation of the same kind they | By the year 1500 a large part of the oldest Con- 
told me it could not possibly be that the Christian | gregational churches of Massachusetts, including 
world had been idolators for seventeen hundred! those at Plymouth, Salem, Hingham, Dorchester, 
years. I said that it was full as probable as that they | Roxbury, and eight in Boston, were recognized as 
should be Roman Catholics for twelve hundred! being upon what was called the liberal “side, and 
years. Upon the whole, finding me an incorrigible | their leaven spread until, about the year 1515, there 
heretic, they dismissed me without granting my | was a positive break between Trinitarians and Uni- 
request.” |tarians throughout the state, and extending more 
But if at that time he stood alone in his public or less through the Northern states, although the 
profession, he was by no means without sympathy liberal movement, was largely confined to Massa. 
among the preachers of his time. The revolution | chusetts. Previous to this time the exchange of 
of opinion of which I spoke had been going on in | pulpits upon an occasional Sunday was kopt up 
all New England churches, but especially in the| between the ministers of the two parties, but now 
Congregational churches in Boston and vicinity. In| the lines became more closely drawn and the liberal, 
1747 Jonathan Mayhew,settled over the West church | or one suspected to be such, was not often allowed 
of Boston (now Dr. Bartol’s), was called “unsound,” | to set foot in an orthodox pulpit. 
which epithet meant in those days that he was ac-| The liberal opinions of that early day were con- 
customed to omit from his preaching such orthodox | siderably unlike those now held by even the most 
doctrine as the Trinity, election, and the total de-| conservative Unitarians. The Unitarians held 
pravity of man. | mostly to the Arian doctrine of the nature of Christ, 
Mayhew died in the prime of life and but very |i. e., that he was a being who had existed before 
few remains of his sermons have been published. ‘the world was made, was higher than angels or 
Such fragments as we have are mainly in the shape | archangels, and came to earth from heaven to suffer 
of ironical comments upon’ the orthodoxy of his|for the sins of the race of man. Upon the point 
day—e. g., “Some contend and foam and curse) of the bearing of his death upon the salvation of 
their brethren for the sake of the Athanasian Trin- | men, whether he suffered to satisfy God’s anger 
ity till ’tis evident they do not love and fear the one | against all men, or only to persuade sinners of the 
living and true God as they ought to do. Others; depth of their guilt by his being ready to die for 
you will see raging about their peculiar notions of | them—He, the perfectly innocent being,—it seems 
original sin, so as to prove themselves guilty of| probable that there was a good deal of difference 
actual transgression; about election, till they prove|of opinion among the liberals. Their greatest 
themselves reprobate; about particular redemption, | emphasis was laid upon repudiation of the doctrine 
till they show they themselves are not redeemed/|that every man was totally corrupt in nature, so 
from a vain conversation. You will hear others that he could not doa deed acceptable in God’s 
quarreling about imputed righteousness with such | sight except God chose to miraculously change his 
fury and bitterness as to. show they are desti-| nature and make him one of the elect. They main- 
tute of personal righteousness.” He evidently had | tained that, for a man to be a responsible being, he 
in mind not merely certain prevailing dogmas of| must be able to choose virtue as well as liable to 
the New England Calvinism, but also the bad treat-| fall into sin, and that it would be outrageous for 


ment which he had received from some of its Bos-| God to threaten to send men to hell for following 


ton representatives who turned him out of the) out the leadings of their nature. But they appealed 
office of Scribe of the Boston Association of Minis- for the support of their views to Scripture texts, 
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and the battle between them and their opponents | Dr. Chauncy, and Dr. Gay of Hingham. President 
until quite recently raged over the question whether | John Adams, who was one of the first Unitarians, 
or not such and such teachings were found in the | said that as early as 1750 there were many Unita- 
Bible. By its decision they were ready to stand or| rian ministers, but they were hardly pronounced in 
fall. | their Unitarianism. But when the day of division 
So, very few of them were ready to accept the | came in 1815 or thereabouts, by far the larger part 
doctrine of the final salvation of all men which | of the churches of Massachusetts founded by the 
some Universalists were beginning to preach about | Puritans were led by ministers of liberal sympa- 
the time of the tevolution, because the opposite | thies. The work of consolidating these liberal 
teaching seemed to be in the New Testament;| churches and ministers into an organized denomi- 
although for the most part they avoided dwelling | n nation was not completed until some years after 
very much upon that subject. Yet Dr. Charles| Dr. Channing had begun to preach. 
Chauncy, President of Harvard College,in 1784 pub-| The story of the next essay will be of those men 
lished a book entitled “‘The Mystery Hid from all | like Channing, Ware, and Norton who stood fairly 
Ages, or the Salvation of All Men.” How little| up to be counted as Unitarians. 
open endorsement of such views he received from | 
even his liberal brethren is illustrated in a letter 
from one of them who says, ‘‘How far he is: 
accountable to God for the injury his book has 
done is an awful question which none but God) Fs ie tae AE earl hag 
can answer.” Such phrases as these frequently | A SERVICE OF BEAUTY. 
appear in the biographies of these liberal preachers: er 
‘He had the reputation of being a Unitarian;” Deak Unitty:—Your correspondent who is so severe upon 
“He rather reposed in the negative conviction that | the Harvest Festival of the Channing Church must have 
the doctrine of the Trinity is not a Scripture doctrine, | had some trying and painful experiences, or she would 
than in any very definite. positive view of the sab. _not condemn as demoralizing so natural and appropriate, 
ject;” “He did not hesitate in private to call himself. so beautiful and impressive a service as that which 
an Arian;” “ He was a high Arian;” “He was a | | | celebrates the autumn gladness and gratitude. She speaks 
rank Arminian.” All of which indicates that they | ° of “tired women,” but we are not so unjust and ungallant 
were apt to be reticent upon the dogmas whose in Newport as to lay the burden of such labor upon the 
public discussion was likely to provoke great heat | p ladies. As a matter of fact the hard work of our festivals 
with little corresponding spiritual good. But in| is done by the men—in this instance by a genial, art-loving 
matters of essential religion they could be accused | doctor, who tells us frankly that the so-called Christian 
neither of lack of perthadt nor of being remiss in| ' festivals do not much interest him. but that Harvest Sun- 
that sort of instruction which applies to daily | day is so purely human, so universal and natural an occa- 
conduct. sion, that he gladly devotes time and skill to make it 
The substance of their teaching was that a Chris- | notable and beautiful among us. Again, the expense of 
tian life of piety and good works was of far greater | such festivals is a slight matter since it is made up by 
influence in obtaining (xod’s approval than the’ | individual contributions on the partof many. I wish your 
acceptance of doctrines, especially those doctrines | correspondent could have seen the pleasure the children 
which were impossible to be so stated as not to| took in roaming the fields and woods for bright leaves and 
appear self-contradictory or offensive to the sense | | berries. sprays of wheat and other fitting decorations, or 
of right and justice. They objected vehemently to | the smiling faces of the trio—a father and his two chil- 
man- made creeds and insisted that only Bible words, -dren—who brought the first fruits to our feast—a long 
could carry any authority with a Christian believer. string of red onions and an immense squash, from their 
As such phrases as ‘Trinity, total depravity, or total | own garden! So the contributions flowed in, from the 
corruption, and vicarious atonement were not to be) little girl who brought a bunch of daisies to the generous 
found in the Scripture, they would not use them in| rich man with a wagon load of the fruits of the earth. 
sermon or prayer. 'What we had we laid upon the altar,and no more. Then 
The reproach of the orthodox who missed in the came the impressive services at morn and evening, besides 
liberal preaching the terms which from immemorial | the crowds to enjoy the sight in the afternoon, and be 
time had been associated with theology, was, 1D | newly reminded of nature’s bounty and nature’s God. 
later years, and I imagine from the beginning of| Some curious, comical things will happen even at such 
the controversy, that the Liberals were mere moral- | impressive services. With much pains a basket of peaches 
ists, and those of us who have listened to our had been so tipped and set that the luscious fruit should 
grandmother’s traditions of the preaching of the | roll artistically out of it and partly cover a branch of dark 
older Unitarian fathers will have been told that pine needles beneath. An old farmer came up to the altar 
their sermons were oftener upon practical Christian- | steps for a nearer inspection, saw the mishap—as he deemed 
ity than upon doctrines of theology— -that: is, upon it—and prompily seizing the scattered fruit threw them 
character and conduct as the chief elements of a into the basket again, set it squarely on end and walked 
Christian life. $ off with the contented look of a man who has done his full 
The best known preachers of liberal tendency and Christian duty. The aesthetic element was lost on him, 
before the Revolution, besides Dr. Mayhew, were as, alas! I fear it is on your correspondent. To be sure 
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some people give astrange interpretation to such occasions. 
In a certain church I know of, at their Harvest festival, 
beside the usual symbolism of fruits and cereals and 
flowers, there was this additional and unique feature. The 
pulpit was removed and a colossal woman’s figure set up 
in its place, holding sheaves of wheat—a Methodist Ceres. 
Suspended over her was the stuffed head and antlers of a 
caribou, which the pastor, a mighty Nimrod, shot in the 
woods of Maine last summer, while above this again was 
hung, at the apex of the arch, the trusty Remington rifle 
with which this deed of valor was performed! If any one 
doubts this story I can show him the photograph of the 
whole decoration which an admiring congregation caused 
to be taken. Such eccentricities do not, of course, dis- 
prove the appropriateness and value of such festivals any 
more than a Talmage disproves the value of preaching. 
They simply show how undeveloped is the religious imagin- 
ation of our American congregations, so long weaned from 
good taste, art, symbolism, and poetry in their Sunday 
worship as to fall into such extravagant and unseemly dis- 
plays whenever they attempt to enrich their usually bare, 
bleak services with idealism, color and life. I have not time 
to tell of the pleasant scenes that followed our feast, the way 
in which the sick were remembered with fruit and flowers 
through the Flower Mission, and the poor with vegetable and 
other riches. But I willsay in closing thatif a church is well 
organized, it will have also a committee on decoration, of 
twenty-four members, two attending to the pulpit flowers 
each month, and all coming together at the call of an 
efficient chairman to unite their efforts for the festival days 
of the year. If this is wisely and faithfully done there 
need be no “tired women,” or demoralization. c. w. w. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN MISSION IN MINNEAPOLIS. 


UNITARIAN BRETHREN AND Sisters:—I feel a desire to 
express to you all my heartiest thanks for the kind sympa- 


thies and valuable support shown my family as well as my | could for the cause for which Untry stands. 
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will last, as long as we have not a home of our own, and 
they do not join of that reason. I see more and more, that 
the progress of my work entirely depends upon this one 
thing. My small, poor congregation see the same and have 
decided to hoist all sails in top for the purpose of making 
money for our church home. We have already secured a 
lot, and we must try to build. Will you help us to this, 
Unitarian brethren and sisters? I thought that some Ladies’ 
society perhaps had not yet decided for what object they 
would work during the winter, and then I wished to intro- 
duce to them this my little promising child, my congrega- 
tion in Minneapolis, who needs their blessing. It is a 
proverb among us, that when “a certain man” has got the 
finger, he will take the hand also, and so it is with me, 
Many Americans will make that sad experience, that this 
Mr. Janson has got “the grace of obtrusion.” These first 
years, while we still are moving out from the orthodox 
Egypt into the liberal Canaan, and shall pitch our tents in 
the wilderness, we will need so many things, that I will be 
obliged to cling to you, old settlers, as a burdock. When 
we have got the house of our own, then, I think, my people 
neither will murmur against Moses nor Aaron and not long 
for the meat-vessels of orthodoxy. 

Recommending my mission to your sympathy and love 
and with heartfelt thanks for the kindness shown us Scan- 
dinavian immigrants, | remain respectfully and gratefully, 

Yours truly, 


KRISTOFER JANSON. 
2419 Nicollet Av., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Broken down in health and “ruined in fortune,” I have 
spent a good share of the past year anda half as a hermit 
in the Northwest. Ihave not, however, been closely con- 
fined to my “cell,” but have wandered forth among the 
inhabitants of this “far country” and done what little I 


I preach in 


work in the past year. The chapel in Brown county. raised | public whenever I am able and have an opportunity, and I 


by the eager and energetic work of the ladies of Mr. Slicer’s 
congregation in Providence, R. I., and the ladies of Mr. 
Dole’s society in Boston, blew down, as you know, in July. 
“It was God’s especial punishment,” said the Lutheran min- 
ister, but whether this punishment was sent on account of 


do no small amount of chimney-corner preaching; allowing 
no opportunity for saying a word in behalf of Freedom, 
Fellowship and Character in Religion to pass unimproved. I 
distribute all the Unity mission tracts that I can afford to 
buy and give away, but as the number is greatly limited by 


my personal heresy or of the wickedness of the good ladies, | my poverty, I am compelled to withhold my hand in many 


has not yet been proved. 


The chapel is nevertheless now | cases, and give only in cases where [ think the best results 
rebuilt, so we do not need any longer be compelled to! may be expected. 


If I had the means I would place these 


gather out in the forest or hold our meetings with open tracts in every house in Northern Dakota, the inmates of 


ila , : ; , ; . , 
doors in the middle of winter. My littke summer house | which are capable of reading English. 


Whenever I hear of 


* . . * * . ' * . al 
will be raised, I hope, in spring, and make it possible to /& man whom the churches call an infidel, | make it a point 


me to stay down there during my so-called vacation. 


All| to go and see him as soon as possible, and generally with 
' 


this is done by American generosity. But just these broth-| good results. For instance, a few months ago I heard of a 
' 
erly feelings toward us Scandinavians induce me in the | man who was said to be an infidel, and whose “views” were 


new year frankly to go to you, Unitarian brethren and sis- | “dangerous.” 


ters, with a new trouble. I have a congregation more here 
in my headquarter, Minneapolis, but we are homeless. We 
have moved from hall to hall, and last fall especially we 
have felt the disadvantage of not having a place of worship 
of our own. We have been compelled to live together with 


a Dime Museum, and I am now forced to give up entirely 


my Sunday-school, because we have no room to gather in. 
Besides that, many people do not believe the movement 


I went to see him, had a long talk with him, 
and left with him Nos. 1,2 and 7, Unity Mission. The 
next time I saw him he said that if he had read those tracts 
when he was young he should have lived a different life and 
should be a far better man at present, than he is. Are 
there not thousands who are still young, who can be led 
into a better way of living, and made to produce better 
fruit in old aye, by reading these tracts? A short time ago 


I heard of another man bearing a like reputation and took 
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the first opportunity to visit him. He said, “I am an infidel. | but must at last be said to have failed; and that it was 
I don’t believe in any Bible, or any Gods, or any Jesus | “generally admitted that the Greator of the world has 
Christ.” “Well,” said I, “we will not quarrel about that. | done and will do nothing of the kind of work assigned to 


You believe in man,don’t you?” “You bet I do!” was his 


reply. “Then,” said I, “we have something in common. 


We will make the most of that.” I gave him my usual 


| 


, Unity Mission, and took my | 


~= 


prescription: Nos. 1, 2 and 7 
leave. I saw his wife a few days after, when she told me 
her husband had read the tracts and was greatly pleased 


with them. 


Che DtudIyp Cable. 


All books noticed in this department, as well as new und standard | 
books of every description, may be obtained by addressing Tie Colegrove 
Book Co., 135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


NATHANIEL ‘Lue HERMIT. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


We look in vain through the catalogues of 1853 for a 
great thought-stirring, life-depicting story, such as Dickens, 
Thackeray and George Eliot were wont to give us in the 
years gone by. There have been plenty of stories written. 
The story-writers of the day have been busy enough writing | 
books pleasant to read and profitable to publish, but it is | 
questionable whether any of them will live ten years; 
indeed, most of them died with the first edition. These | 
writers are not wanting in the skill that makes pretty sen- | 
tences; they are adepts in the use of words and incidents, | 
but they seem to be sadly wanting in those profound con- | 
victions and the deep insights that go only with lives tre- | 
mendously in earnest. In the realm of poetry the exhibit | 
is quite as meagre, and for the same reason. The best con- | 
tribution of the year has been Longfellow’s “ Michael | 
Angelo,” found among his unpublished MSS. Whittier has | 
given us his “Bay of Seven Islands,” which we ought to 
prize if for no other reason than it may be his last “ Auto- 
graph,” under which title he teaches us how to make a final 
estimate of his character. The slender volume of Jones 
Very—the shy genius of Salem, contains perhaps the most 
durable poetry of the year published in America. In his 
narrow range he struck sweet and high keys. America has 
produced no greater master of the sonnet perhaps; some of 
his rival those of the great English sonneteer Wordsworth. 
——From across the waters there have come to us at least 
two books of poetry deserving mention—Edwin Arnold’s 
“Indian Idyls,” in which he gives us another glimpse into 
the heart of India, and Robert’ Browning’s * Jocoseria,” 
which like all his other poems, as the Nation well says, “ has 
a tantalizing gift of yielding more and more wisdom upon 
repeated reading—a power in which Browning still stands 
unequalled among his contemporaries; a power which 
makes of his special disciples a class apart and loyal to 


their master in praise in proportion to the world’s neglect.” 


In this mention must come the recognition of the 
“Story of Ida,” perhaps the most notable new book of the 
year, and the crowning acquirement of two new volumes of 
- “Emerson Papers.” Accepting De Quincey’s division of 
literature into that of Power and Knowledge, those already 
mentioned belong to the former class. In the latter class, 
books of facts, information, etc., those that help us to find 
our way to the literature of power, are to be mentioned the 
New Studies of the Lives and Writings of Byron, Bryant, 
Holmes, Whittier and George Eliot, and Mrs. Mitchell’s 
* History of Ancient Sculpture,” the most elaborate book 
of the kind now in the language, written by an American 
woman and published by an American house. 


— 


SERMONS. By David Swing. Chicago: 
pp. 307. Price, $1.50. 


Jansen, McClurg & Co. 1884. 


In this book twenty sermons of Chicago’s poet-preacher 
are gathered for the preservation which they so well deserve. 
They show clearly Professor Swing’s position. He has 
quite abandoned the old Presbyterian ground, and says 


Him by the man of Geneva.” 


But he has no sympathy 


with the method of denunciation, and in the sermon on 


“The Preacher and his Enemy,” defends ministers against 


Col. Ingersoll, and shows how much the past has owed and 
the present still owes to them. 


He is somewhat disturbed 


as to the effect of the growing disbelief in morality, and 
says “our age has had already a taste of the godless form 


of logic and morals,” and “already in the depravity of the 


day we may feel the icy breath of a society which has no 


divine origin and no divine destiny;”’ but on another Sun- 
day he is more hopeful, and admits that our age is “much 


better than its predecessors,” and that “the public is more 
moral than ever before.” 


He does not for. himself fully 
accept the theories of science; and has a sermon on “ The 
Objections to Evolution,” and calls agnosticism “an effort 
to find rest by pitching tent in a desert, where the security 
of title rests chiefly in the worthlessness of the land,” and 
says “its votaries are men without any trace of imagine 

tion, men incapable of enjoying a probability, men who 
have not risen above poetry, but fallen beneath it.” He is 
severe toward the modern rationalists who, he says, “do not 
conclude any phenomena natural except those of water 
and dirt, and no sentiment reasonable, except it be one of 
despair,” and who “rush into the theatre of man and put 
out the lights in the first act, because of inadequate proof 
that the piece is going to be great.” It would perhaps be 
truer to say that agnostics would make the most of the 
present act, and leave later ones till the curtains shall rise. 
Sill, Prof. Swing teaches a larger philosophy than they, 
when he says that “to ask man not to look away toward a 
God, and not to cast his eye toward anything beyond the 
hour of death, is not to be a student of nature, but it is to 
be an enemy of nature, since that nature so worshiped 
formed the mind and heart for an infinite outlooking.” He 
preaches religious unity, and rebukes the Christians who 
have “lacked that breadth of mind that can discern a unity 
beneath variety,” when “all should have sought the unity of 
morals, of virtue and charity and hope, and then elsewhere 
have enjoyed the exuberance and the diversified forms of 
thought.” And though his religious unity may not seem to 
us quite hospitable enough toward all forms of thought, 
the spiritual quality of these sermons makes all forget it; 
for, as he says, however philosophies may offend, still “when 
spirituality comes along, all love it because it moves along 
above their local questions, as the sun pours out his light on 
the evil and the good.” It is needless to say of this artist- 
preacher that his book is full of beauties, and its tone is 
serene and elevating. H. M. 8. 


CHARACTERISTICS. By A. P. Russell. Boston: 


Co. 1884. 12mo. $2.00. 


Lockhart’s Life of Scott was a good book in its time; but 
if an author equally talented should put on the market to- 
morrow a ten-volume biography of any great man of the 
day, does any one suppose that it wc~'4 be read? The pub- 
lic taste for biography has altogether changed, and to me 
it seems that the change has been thoroughly rational. 
People no longer care for an extended account of the con- 
versation which Robert Burns had with Lord This or the 
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something really worth saying. They care very little for 
the record of the thousand and one commonplace incidents 
of a literary man’s life—whom he visited, what clothes he 
wore on the 29th of February, 18—, what he had for dinner 
and how he liked it. All these details the public expects 
the biographer to know, indeed, but to keep to himself unless 
they throw light on what it is really essential to have known 
concerning the man described: namely--his CHARACTERISTICS. 

The work before us, bearing this attractive title, is a col- 
lection of twelve essays, mostly biographical, none of which, 
with one exception, exceeds forty pages in length. In spite 
of this extreme condensation, every one of the essays gives 
a vivid idea of its subject. Little claim is made to origin- 
ality; over half the book being taken up with quotations 
from a wide range of authors. A few examples may give 
some idea of the value of the fragments here brought to- 
gether. 

The first of these is from an essay on “ The Conversation 
of Coleridge:” 


‘** *Tt is singular,’ he said, ‘how all men have agreed in assigning to | 


' 


accepted a call from the First Presbyterian Church of Troy, 
New York. This is one of the many parodoxes met in the 
theological world of to-day. Mr. Anderson has been justly 
regarded as one of the most radical of the new school of 
Congregationalists in the West. And yet, either he has the 
power of contraction, or the Presbyterian creed the power 
of expansion, equal to the above union. 


Woman’s Bustness.—There is a lady at Minneapolis at 
the head of a $30,000 a year business employing forty 
hands, who holds services in the jail every Sunday after- 
noon, visits the Stillwater State prison once a month, has 
organized and directs the Bootblacks’ and Newsboys’ Sav- 
ing Olub with seventy-five members and sixty dollars in 
the bank and a club-room of their own. She belongs to 
the Woman’s Suffrage Association, and makes a happy 
home for her aged parents. But there is one thing that 
even this woman cannot do. She cannot vote for a Minne- 
apolis alderman. 


FINDING THEIR Worx—With the beginning of the year 


Luther the heroic character; and indeed it is most just. Luther, how- | Several of our Western parishes are starting out with much 
ever wrong in some of his opinions, was always right in design and | hope of work to be done by new hands. Rev. J. B. Green 


spirit. In translating his ideas into conceptions, he always understood | 


something higher and more universal than he had the means of express- 
ing. He did not bestow too much attention on one part of man’s nature 
to the exclusion of the others; but gave its due place to each,—the in- 
tellectual, the practical, and so forth. He is great, even where he is 
wrong.’ (p.12.) 

‘* A pension he [ Johnson ] defined in his Dictionary to be, ‘an allow- 
ance made toany one without an equivalent. In England it is gener- 
ally understood to mean pay given to a state-hireling for treason to his 
country.’ After such a definition it is scarcely tobe wondered, natur- 
ally observes the critic, that Johnson paused, and felt some ‘ compunc- 
tionous visitings’ before he accepted a pension himself.*’ (p. 70. ) 


' 
/ 


‘“**Pray,’ said a lady to Foote, “what sort of aman is Sir John D.? | 


puts on the Western harness and begins his pastorate at 
Louisville.——A. G. Jennings after arest of two or three 


years’ successful business experience takes up the work at 


Laporte. James H. West has received and accepted a 
call from the Bloomington parish nnder promising auspices. 
-——-Mr. Edwin G. Brown of the Meadville School has been 
heard at Geneva and is doing some missionary work at 
Auburn, Ill.—The cbkurch at Big Rapids, Mich., is approach- 
ing completion rapidly and is almost ready to open.——Mr. 
Gannett has got home to St. Paul and by his presence will 


‘Oh! avery good sort of man.’ ‘But what do you call a good sort of | cheer that society in its search for a minister, which we 
man?’ ‘Why, madam, one who preserves all the exterior decencies of | hope they will soon find, while word comes to us that our 


flag floats confidently, aye, enthusiastically at Minneapolis. 


ignorance.’*’ (p. 251.) 
The book is altogether a very enjoyable one. 


Being | Brother Simmons received a pleasant surprise with the 


from the nature of the case so fragmentary, it is best | New Year in the shape of cosy furnishing to a down-town 


adapted for taking up at an occasional leisure moment. 
C. H. K. 


‘Mlotes from fhe SField. 


CHELMSFORD, Mass.—-Rev. George A. Chase, who began so 
well the work at St. Joseph, Mo., has accepted a call to the 
society in this place. 


“Tre Post Orrice Mission.””—A committee of the Iowa | 


Unitarian Association have published a carefully elaborated 
bulletin on this matter. It is an admirable scheme of work. 
If it can be realized to any extent it will do much good. 
Send to Rev. A. M. Judy, Davenport, Ia., Chairman of the 
Committee, for a sample. 


Cuicaco.—The “Silent Ministry,” is the name of a new 
charitable society organized in this city whose special mis- 
sion is to offer temporary relief to those anxious and will- 
ing to earn an honorable living. It is a most commendable 
purpose, andthe names of Dr. Gray of the Interior, Mary 
Willard of the Signal and Helen E. Starrett of the Weekly 
Magazine seem to be a guarantee of success. 


OsuxosH, Wis.—Rev. Kerr C. Anderson of this place has 


study. 


Rev. J. L. Douthit has just completed a month’s 
engagement at Meadville, and now W. P. Tilden brings his 
genial word from Boston and will stay with them two 
months. 


Whe Gxchange Cable. 


EMERSON. 


FROM OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES’s ‘“‘AT THE SATURDAY CLUB.”’ 


From his mild throng of worshipers released, 
Our Concord Delphi sends its chosen priest, 
Prophet or poet, mystic, sage, or seer, 
By every tille always welcome here. 
Why that ethereal spirit’s frame describe? 
You know the race-marks of the Brahmin tribe,— 
The spare, slight form, the sloping shoulders’ droop, 
The calm, scholastic air, the clerkly stoop, 
The lines of thought the narrowed features wear, 
Worn sharp by studious nights and frugal fare. 

List! for he speaks! As when a king would choose 


The jewels for his bride, he might refuse 

This diamond for its flaw,— find that less bright 
Than those, its fellows, and a pearl less white 
Than fits her snowy neck, and yet at last, 

The fairest gems are chosen, and made fast 

In golden fetters; so, with light delays 

He seeks the fittest word to fill his phrase; 
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Nor vain nor idle his fastidious quest, 
His chosen word is sure to prove the best. 

Where in the realm of thought, whose air is song, 
Does he, the Buddha of the West, belong? 
He seems a winged Franklin, sweetly wise, 
Born to unlock the secrets of the skies,— 
And which the nobler calling, if ’t is fair 
Terrestrial with celestial to compare,— 
To guide the storm-cloud’s elemental flame, 
Or walk the chambers whence the lightning came, 
Amidst the sources of its subtile fire, 
And steal their effluence for his lips and lyre? 

If lost at times in vague aerial flights, 
None treads with firmer footstep when he lights; 
A soaring nature, ballasted with sense, 
Wisdom without her wrinkles or pretense, 
In every Bible he has faith to read, 
And every altar helps to shape his creed. 
Ask you what name this prisoned spirit bears 
While with ourselves this fleeting breath it shares? 
Till angels greet him with a sweeter one 
In Heaven,—on earth we call him Emerson. 


—January Atlantic. 


Matrnew ARNOLD anp CuLturE.—The much-abused name 


of culture rings rather false in our ears, and the fear of 
seeming priggish checks it as it rises to our lips. The name 
matters little, however, for the idea is excellent, and the 
thing is still better. I shall not go so far as to say of Mr. 
Arnold that he invented it; but he made it more definite 
than it had been before—he vivified and lighted itup. We 
like to-day to see principles and convictions embodied in 
persons, represented by a certain literary or political face. 
There are so many abroad, all appealing to us and pressing 
toward us, that these salient incarnations help us to dis- 
criminate and save us much confusion. It is Mr. Arnold, 
therefore, that we think of when we figure to ourselves the 
best knowledge of what is being done in the world, the 
best appreciation of literature and life. It is m America 
especially that he will have had the responsibility of appear- 
ing as the cultivated man—it is in this capacity that he will 
have been attentively listened to. The curiosity with regard 
to culture is extreme in that country; if there is in some 
quarters a considerable uncertainty as to what it may con- 
sist of, there is everywhere a great wish to get hold of it, at 


least on trial.—Henry James in the English Illustrated 
Magazine, January, 1884. 


Tae Great Common Cxivus.—If you join a social club, a 
musical club, a literary club, a club of any kind, you feel 
that you have come in there in a manly way, standing on 
the same level as the rest; and you wish to contribute to 
the welfare of that club at least as much as you have taken 
out. You generally feel a little pride in leaving it better 
off when you step out of it than when you first became a 
member. 

This common humanity, this great world, is only a great 
common club to which we all belong. It is the common 
effort, the common thought, the common wants, the com- 
mon struggles, the common toils of the world that have 
created all there is of good and beautiful and true, We 
are under the highest obligation not te out without 
paying in at least the equivalent; and, if-we feel within us 
the moving of a nice sense of honor and ambition, we shall 
desire to leave the world, when we step out of it, a little 
richer because we have been in it,a little better off in 
thought, in wealth, in comfort, in happiness,in peace, in 
purity.— Rev. M. J. Savage, in Unity Pulpit. 


Tre LARGER ComMMUNION TABLE.—A few weeks ago I sat 
in a banquet with Mozoomdar, the apostle from India. 
Whilst not a Christian in the formal sense as we are, he is a 
Christian in heart. And there sat Rabbi Hirsch, of the old 
Semitic race and faith, and, though a Hebrew, he had the 
same love of God and man as had that child of the Aryan 
race, and the same sweet trust and hope. And there were 
present Unitarians, Universalists, and Congregationalists, 
and we all “drank of the same Spirit,” and in the life of the 


heart forgot the differences of the head. O! it is a joy to 
feel that the Holy Spirit is forever brooding over this im- 
perfect moral order and that in the churches and outside of 
the churches and in this and every land souls are being led 
to drink at the fountains of life and love, and fitted for 


fairer worlds beyond.—Dr. Thomas’s Sermon in Chicago 
Tribune. 


Atways A Boy.—* He will never be worth acent. He will 
be a boy as long as he lives—always a boy.” So I heard a 
proprietor say of one of his employes. It was intended to 
be a criticism—a crusher. I confess that 1 thought better 
of the young man for having heard this, although I had 
never seen him. I knew that if he was an overgrown boy 
the chances were that he didn’t have the dyspepsia; that he 
had never knocked against the rough corners which seem to 
multiply; that he must still be a trifle frolicsome in his 
nature—a bit devil-may-care. I could see him playing with 
the children at home, amusing them with his grimaces, and 
worrying a neighboring cat with the family dog. I do not 
believe there are many of these men boys in the peniten- 
tiary. They may not be financiers or merchants, but they 
are the leaven of everyday life.—-Chicago Herald. 


OprortTuNiItTy.—It was Paul’s injunction to do good as we 
have opportunity. Opportunity of some kind is never 
lacking, but there is much difference in the swiftness with 
which people recognize and seize it. Some are gifted with 
the power of discerning it afar off; others do not see it un- 
til it has just gone by, when it is too late to recall it. There 
are others who have cultivated the power of creating oppor- 
tunities. They cut channels for streams of beneficence, 
and make desert hearts to rejoice and blossom as the rose. 
They are inventive and enterprising in philanthropy, and 
they do it withal so kindly and sweetly that its blessing 


falls like a celestial benediction on those whom it reaches. 
—The Christian Register. 


Overpip Ir.—An Arkansas minister prayed for rain, and 
that night they got it and a flood that set the neighborhood 


_back ten years. A vigilance committee has notified him 


not to do it again.—Chicago Inter Ocean. 
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ELLEN ‘i. LXONARD, Editor, Hyde Park, Ill. 


Associate Editors. 
Miss Cora H. CLarkx, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Mus. E. E, MAREAN, 3619 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 


It is the object of these columns to increase the interest of the y 
reader in finding ** What to see”’ in this wonderful world about geen 
in deciding ** What to do”’ toward the making of a true and useful life. 
Also to help mothers, Sunday-school Teachers, and all who have the 
privilege of training children to find the soul of all life in the things 


‘| which are to be seen and to be done around us. 


ALICE SHADOW. 


A STORY FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


The baby, having no little brothers and sisters to 
play with, has found a make-believe friend that is 
great company for her. She often noticed, in the 
big, low glass over the dressing-case, a little yellow- 
haired girl, just her own age, wearing blue aprons 
just like hers, who smiled back again when baby 
smiled, held out her plump little hand to take the 
hand baby offered, and seemed as full of fun and 
play as baby herself. 

Mamma, who must have read “ Alice’s Journe 
Through the Looking Glass,” named this _play- 
fellow ‘Alice Shadow.” A merry, bright little 
creature is Alice Shadow. No one can make up 
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funnier faces than she, and when baby laughs at 
them, Alice Shadow laughs too, so merrily that 
baby laughs all the harder to see her. Such dances 
as they have, back and forth, to and from each | 
other, such games of peek-a-boo from behind the | 
chair backs. 


away, the sun shines again, and Mamma Shadow 
may be seen leading down to breakfast a good child 
with an apron on, that you would never think knew 
how to be naughty. 


¥ 
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Sometimes I think it would be well if the big 


| brothers and sisters, even the grown-up people who 


But Alice is the greatest comfort to baby at bed | are supposed to be perfect, lived quite near a look. 
time. When she doesn’t quite want to go to bed, ‘ing-g glass world, where they could always see the 


it pleases her to see on the wall, as she and mamma 
go up the stairs,a black Mamma Shadow taking | 
up to bed a black Alice Shadow. It isn’t so bad to 
go to bed when one has company. Then the mo- 
ment Alice spies the baby, she waves her hands 
about in such funny gestures, makes such queer 
little bows and curtesys, that baby can’t help laugh. 
ing. In her own room, by peeping far back into 
that still looking-glass world where Alice lives, 
baby can see a little white crib, all snug in theje 
corner behind the big bed, just like her own. So 
when Alice throws “baby a good-night kiss, and 
Mamma Shadow takes her away, just as baby starts 
for her own crib, she knows very well w here Alice 
goes. Indeed, mamma can see her quite plainly, 
tucked in warm and spug, over there in the looking- 
glass crib. So Alice and baby curl up and go to 
sleep together, each in her own corner. 

When marnima and the baby walk out in the 
bright sunshine, queerly enough Mrs. Shadow and 
Alice always take that time for their promenade. 
There they go, a tall black lady and a little fat 
black girl, hand in hand, wherever mamma and 


baby go. They never can walk fast enough to! 


leave the Shadow family behind. It puzzles baby 
that Mrs. Shadow and Alice are not always the 
same size, like herself and mamma. ‘Towards sun- 
down they are as tall as church steeples. Their 
heads are away up in the tree-tops, miles away, it 
seems to baby, and when they lift their big feet, she 
thinks they will hit the sky. But at noon they are 
little dwarfs, short and broad, right under foot, so 
you cannot help stepping on them. 

But there are times when baby does not love 
Alice Shadow. Some mornings it happens, unfor- 
tunately, that baby gets out the wrong side the bed. 
Oh, how full of trouble this world is then! The 
water is too hot or too cold, and baby’s ears are so 
tender, and her hair so easily pulled, and her shoes 
and stockings are full of lumps and wrinkles, 
and she don’t want an apron on. Mamma turns 
her lap-full of naughtiness around towards the 
looking glass, and says: 

“Only see Alice Shadow! She is bad, too.” 

But baby don’t love the naughty Alice Shadow. 
She covers her eyes with her hands, and refuses 
to even look at her. No wonder. It is a sorry 
sight. The little face, generally all smiles and sun- 
shine, glowers out of the looking-glass a mass of 
ugly, sulky pouts, scowls, tears. No play in such a 
disagreeable Alice Shadow as that. But presently 
baby cannot resist peeping slyly through her 
fingers. A watery, ashamed sort of smile gleams 
through the tears on her face and Alice’s at the 
same moment, and, pretty soon, the clouds all go 


| people nearest us. 


| shadow friends that go with them everywhere. But, 
if no looking-glass is near, we can see the sort of 
shadows we ‘cast, on the faces, in the lives of the 
In Jesus’ life-time, sick people 
were laid by the roadside, that his shadow might 
fall on them as he passed, and cure them, such 
blessing was there even in the shadow of one so 
pure, and noble, and loving. Shall our shadows be 
healing, helpful, or blighting, hurtful? Kven we 
can give this big world a little jog up, or a little 
pull down, according to the shadows we decide. to 
choose for our own. Mary P. W. Sarrna. 


AN OLD PROVERB. 


Pouting, my darling, because it rains, 
And flowers droop, and the rain ia falling, 
And drops are blurring the window-panes, 
And a moaning wind through the lane is calling, 
Crying, and wishing the sky was clear, 
And roses again on the lattice twining! 
- Ah, well, remember, my foolish dear, 
“*Tis easy to laugh when the sun is shining!” 


When the world is bright and fair and gay, 
And glad birds sing in the fair June weather, 
And summer is gathering, night and day, 
Her golden chalice of sweets together, 
When blue seas answer the sky above, 
And bright stars follow the day’s declining, 
Why, then, ’tis no merit to smile, my love; 
“*Tis easy to laugh when the sun is shining!” 


But this is the time the heart to test, 
When winter is near and storms are howling, 
And the earth from under her frozen vest 
Looks up at the sad sky, mute and scowling; 
The brave little spirit should rise to meet 
The season’s gloom and the day’s repining: 
And this is the time to be glad; for, sweet, 
“°Tis easy to laugh when the sun is shining!” 
—Wide Awake. 


DID JAMIE HATE ORDER? 

When Jamie came rushing in from play to sup- 
per, his mother was obliged to speak to him about 
hanging up his hat; and when his hunger was sat- 
isfied, and he started from the table, she said: . 
“J amie, do not leave your napkin like that! fold it, 
and put it in the ring. Has my boy no sense of 
order?” 

‘No, mamma,” cried Jamie, rushing back to do 
as his mother told him, “ I hate order! It’s always 


hindering and interfering.” 
“Some people might say it was disorder that is 
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always hindering and interfering. For instance, 
had you folded your napkin at the proper time, you 
would not have had to come back to do it,” said 
Mrs. Wright. She added, “I guess you love order 
as well as any of us, if the truth were known.” 

‘No, mamma, I am sorry, but I positively hate 
order. What I love is, to fly my kite—or to make 
a boat and sail it on the pond; and when it is dark, 
I love to come in and see you, and eat supper of 
huckleberries and milk, and doughnuts; but I just 
despise to be always folding up, or hanging up, or 
picking up something.” 

In emphasizing his views, Jamie jerked the table- 
cloth, so that baby’s tray and spoon went clattering 
to the floor. Then there were two more things to 
pick up! 

“Still,” said Mrs. Wright, “I think there are 
some kinds of order which you like.” 

“T am afraid not, mamma, not one.” 

‘‘ When you have played out doors until the last 
minute, and you get into the house just as the clock 
strikes one, then do you mind dinner being all in 
order!” 

Jamie smiled; then he looked a little sober. 

“Yesterduy, when Uncle Charles came to take 
you to ride with him, if you could be ready in five 
minutes—Uncle Charles who is so elegant—then 
were you sorry to find clean collar, neck-tie, hand- 
kerchief, gloves, hat, all ready to lay your hand on 
them ” 

“Mamma!” 

“ Would you like to find yourself at school with 
holes in your jacket? Do you hate when you go up 
stairs at night tired, to find a bed made up com- 
fortable ?” 

“Mamma, what do you mean?’ 

“That it is not order which you hate, but the 
trouble necessary to gain it. Ah, my boy! no one 
of us likes that; but ought not each of us, to take a 
part of it? Or should papa or mamma or grandma 
and Bridget do all the tiresome picking up and ‘ fix- 
ing up,’ while Jamie only enjoys it?” 

Jamie put two warm arms around his mother’s 


neck: “Mamma, you are great for explaining things, |. 


aren’t you ?’’—-Boston Beacon. 


ABOUT BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Some good advice to the boys comes from the 
American Agriculturist about learning to use a 
thimble while they are young: 

“One seldom, if ever, learns to use a thimble, if 
this part of his education has been neglected in 
small boyhood. Buttons will come off, stitches 
will break, and how handy it is for boys at school, 
for men at a hotel, at a friend’s house, indeed, any- 
where away from home—to be able to whip on a 
button, stop a starting rent, and do many other 
little sewings, without calling in a woman, or per- 
chance sending for a tailor, before being able to 
appear at a hotel table. 


to use a thimble well before you grow up. Do it 
this very winter.” 

The writer adds, by way of encouragement, or 
inducement, to the boys, that ‘it is not feminine to 
do so,” meaning, of course, to rid this desirable ac- 
complishment of any ignominy that might be at- 
tached to it if it were. 

We would like to emphasize the wise counsel 
quoted above, but we should say, learn to do so, any- 
way, whether or not it is “‘ feminine.”’ A boy is no less 
a boy, and a man is no less a man because he uses 
a thimble and sews his own buttons on, instead of 
sending for mother, or a tailor, nor is a girl less a 
girl—a woman less a woman—for being able to drive 
a nail firmly, and put up a shelf in the pantry, in- 
stead of sending for a carpenter. Girls, “ take our 
advice,” and learn to use hammer and nails, gimlet 
and screw-driver, while you are young. 

It is queer what makes a certain few accomplish- 
ments so strictly set apart for boys and not girls, 
while certain others are, with equal distinctness, 
thought proper for girls and not for boys. For 
instance, if a girl goes about her household duties 
in the morning, cheerfully whistling to herself, 
some of the lady members of the family are out- 
raged by that “boyish girl!” If she were singing, 
it would be “ quite cheery,” but to gather up one’s 
lips and let the air pass musically through them 
instead of one’s throat, is evidently only proper for 
boys; and yet her lips are generally more flexible for 
the fine gradations of sound than a boy’s, and her 
ear for music as correct. Boys sing and play the 
piano; why has custom so long denied to girls this 
really beautiful and flute-like art in making music? 
She might go and split her own kindling-wood 
before making the fire for breakfast, and not be 
called boyish for it. Again, how odd it would look 
to see the “spring-time heralded” by groups of 
girls intently playing marbles, and bevies of boys 
skipping rope! Yet the dress of the boys is much 
— suited to this exercise than is that of the 
girls, 


THE CHILDREN AND THE BIRDS. 


O wise little bird, how do ye know 
The way to go 
Southward and northward, to and fro? 
Far up in the ether piped they: 
“ We but obey 
One who calleth us far away. 


“ He calleth and calleth year by year, 
Now there, now here; 
Ever He maketh the way appear.” 


Dear little birds! He calleth me, 
Who calleth ye; 
Would that I might as trusting be. 
—Exchange. 


Who is rich? He who has subdued his passions 
Who is wise? He who learns from all. Who is 


“Boys, take our advice, and every one of you learn 


the hero? He who subdues his passions.— Talmud. 
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WMWnnouncements. 


ILL SUBSORIBERS TO UNITY PLEASE 
observe: 


That the subscription price of Uniry ($1.50 per 
annum ) is payable in advance. 


- That the date on the address label indicates the 


oy TO WHICH the subscription has been 

That in case a subscriber wishes his paper discon- 
tinued, law and ethics alike require him first to 
pay all arrearages if any are due. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


We think they may be so called, even 
though some commercial items should be 
intermingled. For what would become of 
literature without the book trade! Pub- 
lishers may bea necessary evil; they are at 
any rate necessary. 

The latest No Name novel is DIane 


Cornyvat. The scene cf action is laid in 
France. 


Macmillan’s Magazine will publish next 
month Matthew Arnold’s already famous 
lecture on Emerson. 

Sally Pratt McLean has in the press of 


Messrs. Cupples, Upham & Co., a new story 
entitled Some Orner Fo.xs. 


John Morley has written a monograph 
on Emerson, which is to be prefixed to the 
English edition of his works. 


A new volume of sermons by M. J. Sav- 
age, entitled BELIEFS ABOUT THE BIBLE, 
reaches us just as we go to press. 


2 [ Geo. H. Ellis, $1.00. } 
The Current for Jan. 12 contains a strik- 
ing article on the “ annexation” question 


from the Canadian stand-point, by J. G 
Bourinot. 


Rev. T. T. Munger, author of “ The Free- 
dom of Faith,” has just published a book 
of sermons to children, entitled “ Lamps 
and Paths.” 


The opening number of the Andover Re- 
view is attracting wide-spread and merited 
attention. We shall have our word upon it 
at no distant day. 


LAND AND ITS RENT, by Prof. Francis A. 
Walker, is a new and valuable addition to 
the literature of the subject treated. We 
shall notice it more fully hereafter. 


[75 cents. | 
A new biography of Whittier, by Francis 
H. Underwood, author of biographies of 


Longfellow and Lowell, has been recently 
issued by James R. Osgood & Co. 


i, [ $1.50. ] 


The English Illustrated Magazine for 
January contains an admirable criticism 
on Matthew Arnold by Henry James, Jr., a 
brief extract from which will be found on 


another page. In connection with the ar- | 
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ticle an admirable portrait of Arnold is 
given. 


From two different publishing houses 
come simultaneously the Autobiography 
and Letters of Dr. Dewey (Roberts, $1.75.) 
and his complete works in one handsome 
volume. [A. U. A. $1.00. ] 


The only new novel of special promi- 
nence which has appeared during the past 
fortnight is “THe BREAD-WINNERS,” an 
anonymous story with which readers of 
the Century magazine are already familiar. 

[ $1.00. ] 

A new book by Queen Victoria, to be en- 
titled ““More Leaves from a Journal of 
Life in the Highlands,” is promised for 
February. It does not yet appear whether 


any American house will be rash enough to 
reprint it. 


Mr. Edwin D. Mead’s new work on Lv- 
THER AND THE REFORMATION, from the ad- 
vance sheets of which we publish an ex- 
tract in this number of Uniry, is issued 
this week from the press of George H. 
Ellis. [ $1.26. } 


Sones Unsune, by Lewis Morris, was 
published last week by Roberts Brothers. 
One poem of the collection—‘* The New 
Creed,” is already attracting attention, and 
is said by the Spectator to be the most 
striking poem the author has yet written. 


To Lrzwarp, by F. Marion Crawford 
[$1.26], Guznn, by Blanche Willis How- 
ard [$1.75], But Yet a Woman, by Arthur 
S. Hardy [$1.25], and Brronp tne Gates, 
by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps [$1.25] are 
the new novels still in active demand. 


The Colegrove Book Oo., 185 Wabash 


.| Ave., Chicago, have just issued a Wabesh | th 


mentary catalogue containing the titles 
and prices of the leading books pub- 
lished during the last two years. A copy 
will be sent to any address on application. 
“A Day in Athens with Socrates,” is an 
attractive book uniform in style with 
“Socrates,” published last year, and is by 
the same anonymous author. The present 
volume includes translations from Plato’s 
Protagoras and Republic. [50 cents. | 
The January number of the Unitarian 
Review is more than usually attractive. Of 
special interest are the articles on “ Mar- 
tin Luther and the German Bible,” by C. 
W. Wendte, and that on “ The Supremacy 


of Mrs. Browning,” by Elizabeth Porter 
Gould. 


HE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL begins its next Academic Year Sep- 
tember 24. The main purpose of the institution is to 
prepere young men for the Unitarian Ministry. 
ere is no charge for tuition, room-rent or use of 
libra ~ wtp necessary expenses are very moder- 
ate. full particulars apply to 
Rev. A. a LIVERMORE, President, Meadville, Penn. 


HE WESTERN UNITARIAN DIRECT- 


ORY for 1883-4 is now ready, and can be or- 
dered from Umrrx Office. Price 10 cents. 
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‘ST TNITY MISSION.” A NEW SERIEs 


of tracts to answer the question, What is 
Unitarianism? and to illustrate the Liberal Faith, 
Worship and Life. 
Edited by members of the 


Unity Publishing Committee, 


—To be ordered from— 
UNITY OFFICE, 


135 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Iilinols, 


Single copy, 5 cents, 
Price, } Ten copies, 25 cents. t Including postage. 


—iTow ready :-— 


No. 1. “‘ Naturat Rexicion,”’ By J. Vila Blake, 

No.2. ** Tae Rerieion of Jesus,” By H. M. Simmons, 

No.3. UNITARIANISM AS SHOWN IX WESTERN OnURCE 

COVENANTS, ETO. 

No. 4. ** AsouT PRAYER.” 

No. 5. “Tae Powxr oF THE Bap,” (the Western 
Conference Sermon of 1883, by J. Vila Blake.) 

No. 6. *‘ UNITARIANISM,—ITS HisToRY AND ITs Prim- 
CIPLEs,”’ by J. C. Learned. 

No.7. “Tae Growrs or Farts. "By H. M. Simmons. 


Others to follow. 
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Chicago & North-Western 


OLD ESTABLISHED St SHORT LINE 


UNITED STATES CAST MAIL | ROUTE 
CHICAGO 


And all po in Northern Jllinois, Cen- 
tral, Eastern and Northwestern —— 
Wisconsin, Northern Michi , Minne- 
sota, Dakota toba, ntral and 
Northern W Nebraska, Colorado, Wyom- 


Montana, Nevada, 
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© Sandwi 
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NORTH, NORTHWEST and WEST. 

With its own lines it traverses North- 
ern ILLINOIS, Central and Northern 
IOWA, WISCONSIN, Northern MICHI- 
GAN, MINNESOTA, and Central DAKO- 


TA. It offers to the traveler all accom- 
modati tha 


Northwest, and offer to those that use 


SPEED, COMFORT AND SAFETY 


At CHICAGO it makes close conne® 
tion with all other railroads at that or. 
s runs PALACE SLEEPING CARS «wm 

all through trains, PARLOR CARS on ité 

principe routes, and NORTH-WESTERN 

G CARS on its COUNCIL BLUFFS 

and on ite ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS 
day express trains. 

wish the Best Traveling 


will b rae ‘Toxets 
Dotti route AND Wilk HAE NOME 


For rates for single or round trip 
tickets and for full ormation in re 
to all parte of the West, North and 
yeh poy write to General P 

Aes Cou Chicago, nl. 

yapOn Ticket Agents sell Tickets 
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by thie D. LAYNG, MARVIN HUGHITT, 
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